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It is difficult not to associate the new hitch at 


Algeciras with the change of Government in France. 
Germany has now agreed to the policeing of seven 
ports by the French and Spanish, but insists on 
Casablanca being controlled neutrally. 
Germany hopes to establish the international principle. 
It has been suggested that Holland or Switzerland 
might be placed in charge of Casablanca, but Holland 
through the press has declined in anticipation. The 


By this means | 
| front as a socialist. 


experiment would be too risky, as it is evidently | 


believed that Germany sooner or later would, by 
attempting to secure possession of the port, open up 
new European complications in which the neutral 
Power would find itself between the upper and the 
nether millstones. This fresh deadlock is unfortunate 
in its effect, not only on the relations of the Powers but 
on the Moorish tribes who are becoming restive owing 


solidly the parties who voted with M. Ribot, not for 
M. Ribot’s reasons, but because in their opinion 

. M. Rouvier’s dealings with the resistants to the inventory 
process had been too much what M. Ribot’s might have 
been. M. Sarrien’s ministry in short is to be run by 
M. Clemenceau : it is the most purely Radical Govern- 
ment France has yet had. 


The socialists have passed a formal resolution, 
M. Jaurés quite as formally disagreeing with it, object- 
ing to M. Briand as a socialist accepting office; but 
this does not in any way mean that they will not support 
the new ministry. Their influence has had much to do 
with its formation. We in England have not yet had 
a distinguished lawyer, as M. Briand is, coming to the 
The great electioneering question 
in the coming French elections will be the Separation 
law. The contest between the Church and the anti- 
religious parties has now assumed a far more serious 
character than it appeared to have when the demon- 
strations first began; and Radicals and socialists 
are unrelenting. M. Clemenceau in one of the violent 
articles for which he is famous asserts that the re- 
sistance would not have been organised if it had not 


| been for the weakness of M. Rouvier’s Government ; the 


to the reports which reach them of the difference — 


between Germany and France. 


Anew French ministry has been formed with M. Sarrien, 
an extreme Republican, as its head. 
member however is M. Clemenceau who after many years 


_ of French sovereignty. 


Its most notable | 


of brilliant terrorism over former ministries himself | 


becomes a member of a Government for the first time 
as Minister of the Interior ; an important appointment 


in view of the ‘‘ making” of the impending elec- 


tions. 


M. Briand held the same office under M. Rouvier and 
was responsible for the Separation Bill. M. Rouvier 
himself is not in the Government, and he is succeeded 
as Foreign Minister by M. Léon Bourgeois. Foreign 
policy is not in question now as when M. Rouvier 
displaced M. Combes. M. Rouvier is not in the Cabinet, 

use the new ministry is intended to represent 


Another significant appointment is that of | 
M. Briand as Minister of Public Instruction and Worship. | 


object of it, he says, is to lead France to reopen nego- 
tiations with the Papacy for a new concordat which 
would consecrate the intrusion of Rome in the domain 
An article of this kind from 
M. Clemenceau is no longer irresponsible. 


By the death of Dr. Eugen Richter Germany has lost 
a figure of the heroic Bismarckian days. Dr. Richter 
was the representative Radical of the time. He might 
very well be described as the Cobden or Bright of Ger- 
many and he was nearly in all points a typical exponent of 
the Manchester school in politics and economics; Prince 
Bismarck’s usual taunt was to call him a ‘‘ Manchester 
Man” and a “ Reichsfeind” ; a peace-at-any-price man 
and a Little German—or should it be Germander ?—as 
we might say. The comparison would hold too as to 
Richter’s determined opposition to the social democrats ; 
though Richter, unlike Bright and Cobden, maintained 
the rights of workmen’s trade unions. The secret in 
both cases was that social democracy appeared to them 
as a reversion to the Toryism they hated. 
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But the rise and progress of social democracy greatly 
broke down the German Radicals as a parliamentary 
party; and Bismarck, who persecuted social demo- 
crats, had his wish for eighty of them in the Reichstag 
instead of Radicals ultimately granted. Then the pre- 
sent Emperor adapted Bismarck’s language to the social 
democrats and denounced them as the “‘ Reichsfeinde ”. 
Richter displayed to the last all his great qualities of 
eloquence and learning ; but he was the leader of a 
much diminished party. There may be some con- 
nexion between this fact and the admiration he appears 
to have won in his later years from those to whom 
he had been most opposed ; but it is significant if, as 
appears from the accounts of his funeral, all the Par- 
liamentary groups but the socialists were represented 
there. Yet they might have more graciously emulated 
the magnanimity of the Conservatives and clericals. 


Since the Russo-Japanese war little has been heard 
of Korea and the efforts of the Japanese to turn the 
country into a sort of Far Eastern Egypt. Korea is 
a land rich in possibilities of enterprise not only for the 
Japanese but for the European and the American, and 
present efforts are all being directed to preparing: the 
ground. Addresses recently delivered by the Marquis 
Ito, the Japanese Resident-General in Korea, and Mr. 
Magata, the Financial Adviser to the Korean Govern- 
ment, show that Japan is working on practical lines. 
Japan aims at establishing a more humane form of 
administration, whilst introducing a scheme of educa- 
tion which will enable the Koreans to understand and 
appreciate more modern and civilised methods of govern- 
ment. The departure in the direction of humanity is 
the more significant that Japan’s record in Korea has 
not been marked by regard for the natives. There 
was room for the improvement for which Korea appa- 
rently has the Marquis Ito to thank. 


When provisionally accepting the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s invitation to the Colonial Conference a year 
hence, Mr. Deakin and Mr. Seddon made pertinent 
inquiries whether the Premiers would be free to submit 
subjects for discussion. Obviously they do not want 
to travel 12,000 miles to attend meetings debarred 
from debating the questions to which they attach 
importance. Liberty of speech at the conference is 
likely to open the eyes of Lord Elgin and his colleagues 
as to that colonial offer of which they profess so far 
to be in ignorance. Mr. Lyttelton has suggested, 
and at the Society of Arts on Wednesday emphasised 
his view, that some of the questions to be considered 
at the conference should be prepared beforehand, 
an imperial commission being appointed to prepare 
material and advise generally. If Mr. Lyttelton had 
remained at the Colonial Office, he would have allowed 
the conference more latitude than in former years. 


The title ‘‘ Census of the British Empire ” is some- 
what misleading. It might be supposed that a census 
had been specially made for the Empire as it is for the 
United Kingdom. What has been done is to arrange 
and compile the information of the census returns 
made by various parts of the Empire on their own 
account. The suggestion of a general survey of this 
kind was made by Mr. Chamberlain while he was 
Colonial Minister. The report is a huge volume full 
of fascinating details. Yet we imagine that the ordi- 
nary reader will be ready to lay it down when he has 
wondered at the enormous growth of territory from 
about eight millions and a half miles to nearly twelve, 
in the decade 1861 to 1901, and at the population of 
four hundred millions ; has noted that Calcutta is next 
to London the largest city in the Empire with a popula- 
tion of about nine hundred thousand; and has won- 
dered how it is that the birth-rate appears to be going 
down nearly all over the world. 


Army administration in India is advanced a further 
stage by the appointment as Secretary to Government 
in the army department of Colonel Bayly, now Com- 
mandant of the Indian Staff College at Quetta. This 
post is peculiarly difficult, as the Secretary is a military 
subordinate of the Commander-in-Chief, and yet exer- 
cises a certain co-ordinate authority with him as member 


of Council by bringing to the notice of the Viceroy 
any measure of the Commander-in-Chief or his depart- 
ment from which he dissents or which he thinks should 
receive the sanction of the Civil Government. He is 
like the civilian Secretaries, one of the safeguards pro- 
vided against an undue exercise of authority by the 
head of his own service. Colonel Bayly has an ex- 
cellent record and is acceptable both to the Viceroy 
and Lord Kitchener. It is now rumoured that Lord 
Kitchener may take short leave home. 


We have no sympathy with Major Seely’s attempt to 
embarrass the Government by a motion on the Army 
Estimates to reduce the vote for men. We are very 
glad that not more than seventy-three members sup- 
ported it. Mr. Haldane’s position so far is the pink of 
correctness : he asks for time ; he does not want to 
pushed ; the issues are too important. This is all true 
enough: no one can find fault with Mr. Haldane so 
far. But his own programme is not yet forthcoming. 
He is evidently impressed deeply by the clamour on his 
own side for reduction in expenditure on the army. 
Reduction of expenditure always means reduction in 
men. Will Mr. Haldane have the courage to resist his 
own people? Will he have the desire ? 


Advocates of the voluntary system as applied to the 
military forces generally are becoming decidedly nervous 
as to the feasibility of their ideals, and the efficacy of 
the Volunteers in a national emergency. Eloquent 
appeal is made in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’”’ to the 
labour parties to assist Volunteering. This is at any 
rate a satisfactory attitude ; and we can only regard it 
as proof that the idea cf compulsion has made another 
stride forward. The ‘‘ Westminster” puts the case 
very clearly, and points out that if the voluntary system 
fails, then conscription is the only alternative. We 
hold that the voluntary system has already proved a 
complete failure, as must surely be plain to anyone who 
has read the report of the Director of Recruiting. 


Wednesday’s debate on Chinese labour has left a 
very sinister impression on the country. The outlook 
for the empire is not happy. No wonder the large 
number of small investors in South African securities 
are feeling anything but cheerful. The Government 
now declare that if the Transvaal, after it has received 
self-government, decides to continue the employment 
of Chinese labour in the mines, they will stop the 
supply at the source by prohibiting British consuls in 
China from delegating their powers and then they will 
forbid them to take any steps to recruit labour them- 
selves. This of course will put the colony and the 
Imperial Government directly at issue. Sir Edward 
Grey’s simple way of dealing with this danger is to 
say he does not believe any difference will arise. Well, 
anyone can say that; just as anyone can prate about 
‘*the moral sense ”. 


We suppose that all young statesmen must pass 
through the ridiculous stage, on which Mr. Winston 
Churchill is now entering. Some survive the ridicule, 
and some are killed by it. Mr. Churchill’s style of 
writing and speaking was always rhetorical, but it had 
grace and ease and a sense of humour, and that finest 
of all qualities, urbanity. Since he has been at the 
Colonial Office, Mr. Churchill has become pompous, 
and insolent, and verbose. His speeches are too long 
and didactic ; and when he takes to rebuking Lord 
Milner for dereliction of duty and illegality, and 
lectures the nation on the moral law, he is both absurd 
and impertinent. 


Evil communications have corrupted the Prime 
Minister’s good manners. Sir Henry used to have a 
fine sense of courtesy ; now in the stress of debate he 
abandons himself to the idiom of the irate coster. 
‘*Ga’an. Get on with your amendments”, one could 
almost hear him saying. What he did say was quite 
as rude. He found Mr. Balfour’s ingenuity ‘‘ madden- 
ing” no doubt, but a Prime Minister should not forget 
himself even under the provocation of discomfiture in 


argument. Altogether the Government made a very 


| poor show in the fiscal debate which was a sham, and was 
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meant to beasham. No Minister replied to Mr. Balfour, 
a studied discourtesy, until Mr. Chamberlain made the 
Prime Minister get up. A few perfunctory remarks 
uncivilly expressed was all the House got from him. 
Finally the Prime Minister closured the debate, imme- 
diately after Mr. Wyndham had moved his amendment. 
This was the Government’s way of evading the difficulty 
of answering Mr. Wyndham. It also shut out Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was to speak on the amendment. 
One would have thought that a majority of three 
hundred could afford to be more or less fair. 


Sir Edward Clarke has enhanced his reputation for 
political treachery ; no small feat. In view of his latest 
performance one cannot help feeling that it is a great 

ity he was not able to play Mr. Gibson Bowles’ part 
in the City the other day. If he could only have been 
Mr. Balfour’s colleague and opponent at the same time, 
the situation would have been piquant in the extreme, 
and most gratifying to Sir Edward Clarke. How- 
ever, that being beyond his reach, he lost no time in 
getting as near to it as he could by playing into the 
hands of the Liberals to the damage of his own party, 
especially of Mr. Balfour and others sitting with Sir 
Edward Clarke on the front Opposition bench. This 
is Sir Edward Clarke’s revenge for not getting a seat 
in any Unionist Cabinet. Really it is time this pro- 


Boer were eliminated. He has not the honesty to leave. 


a party with which he is not in agreement on main 
questions; so others must make up the deficiency by 
acting for him. City Conservatives were in a hurry to 
be fooled by this man: they are already repentant. 


Sir W. Evans-Gordon did well to raise the question 
of the administration of the Aliens Act by the present 
Home Secretary. The public, especially the London 
public, will now be alive to the ministerial plan of 
undermining the Act. We must never forget that the 
Liberal party was always bitterly opposed to this 
measure, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone finds himself com- 
pelled to administer an Act he detests. Very naturally 
he wants it to prove a failure. Far stronger men than 
he would find it too much for them in his position to 
resist the temptation to throw obstacles in the way 
of the Act’s successful working. Mr. Gladstone has 
“used the advantage of his power’’. His instruction 
to immigration boards as to alleged refugees is just a 
political move ; it goes far to destroy the whole Act. 
Whenever there is any doubt whether a man is or is 
not a political refugee, the board is to assume that an 
immigrant is one. In other words an alien has only 
to say he is a political refugee and he will be admitted. 


Disproof of the claim to be a refugee can never 
be so complete as to preclude all doubt, and any 
doubt is to be construed in favour of the alien. He 
might be most undesirable and might come from parts 
of Russia as quiet as England and declare himself a 
political refugee, when under Mr. Gladstone’s instruction 
no immigration board would reject him—a board hardly 
could. That of course is the Home Secretary’s object. 
He practically admitted it, when he said in answer toa 
question in the House that no information was required 
as to the political condition of parts whence the immi- 
grant had come. What judicial administration! Mr. 
Gladstone was no doubt thankful for the support of 
Sir Edward Carson, who admitted that he was con- 
verted by a single speech of the Home Secretary: 
a practising barrister should have a stricter notion of 
what are adequate grounds for forming a judgment. 
There is a touching simplicity in Sir Edward's accept- 
ance as gospel of everything Mr. Gladstone chose to 
Say. 


Mr. George Whiteley has hit on a new whip, the 
feature of which is more underlining than ever. Surely 
this does not argue his faith in the huge majority which 
he has at beck and call. With such a majority one 
might suppose he would be able to rely on the most 
ordinary unsensational whip, especially at the beginning 
of a parliament when everybody is supposed to be 
keen. If he has to underline so heavily in the green 
leaf what will he do in the dry? We suggest to him 
that he should strike out a new line. Why not have 


special danger whips of flaming red? No danger 
threatening, he might send out a green whip: it would 
be very popular, encouraging Liberal M.P.s to take a 
holiday with an easy conscience. 


At Basingstoke Mr. Salter has done a little better 
than hold the seat; he has slightly increased the 
majority. Liberal papers attribute the defeat of Mr. 
Verney entirely to the free lance who split the Liberal 
vote, whilst some of our Conservative papers !—well, 
never mind. Certainly if Mr. Polden’s 467 votes had 
gone to Mr. Verney, the Liberals would have won the 
seat. These were almost entirely Aldershot votes. 
We imagine that the majority of them would have 
gone to Mr. Verney, but at least a few to Mr. Salter ; 
but whether this would have actually lost the seat we 
cannot say. In fact nobody can. Local experts cannot 
tell, and how in the world can London journalists ? 
Basingstoke is still a ‘‘stronghold” as Mr. Verney 
described it. 


** Efficiency ” has been tried with a vengeance in this 
contest and been proved—politically—wanting. Lord 
Rosebery would not deny Mr. Polden efficiency surely. 
He has built up a great business by intense energy and 
by science in the management of men and work. Yet 
he could not poll five hundred votes, though his friends 
swelled with hope of four thousand. They plastered 
the division with his election literature ; in the ‘‘ Alder- 
shot News”’ there were beautiful pictures of him being 
shaved whilst he gave orders that set hundreds of men 
working in a few minutes; he called for cheers for him- 
self at Basingstoke. A great man is Mr. Polden indeed. 
— Rosebery would make him Secretary of State for 

ar. 


What people especially liked in Mr. Polden was the 
large way he did things. Besieged in the Basing- 
stoke Town Hall for four hours or so by a frantic 
Verneyite mob, he galloped to Hook and took a special 
train home. At the Volunteer dinner at Aldershot he 
was not on the toast list, but he cut in with a speech ; 
and afterwards he shook hands with everybody in the 
room. His supporters say that in the House of Commons 
he would soon know every M.P., and one can quite 
believe this. 


The report of the Redistribution Committee comes 
still-born into an inattentive world. It raises neither 
hopes nor fears ; and the proper epitaph for it is ‘‘ If 
it were so soon to be done for, we wonder what it was 
begun for”. Some time or other the apparently life- 
less thing may be resuscitated and show signs of life ; 
but not for years yet. Its own parents are in the mean- 
time compelied by adverse circumstances to abandon it ; 
and its foster-parents will treat it with studied neglect 
and contempt. If it were the most ideal scheme of 
redistribution imaginable the present Government dare 
not touch it, for it dismembers twenty Irish constituen- 
cies. London would have seven or ten more seats, 
according to one or other of the alternative plans of 
the commission, but as the elections have gone there 
is not much encouragement to discuss the advantages 
of either. 


A grave domestic calamity in France has inciden- 
tally brought about an object lesson in world kin- 
ship which even Franco-German differences cannot 
destroy. Courriéres at the end of last week was 
the scene of a colliery disaster which makes a 
record, the death-toll amounting to some 1,200 out of 
the 1,800 men in the mines when the explosion occurred, 
Promptly, it is said at the suggestion of the Emperor 
himself, a salvage corps of Westphalian miners, ‘‘ put 
their life-saving apparatus on their backs and took 
train for Lille”. German thoroughness and efficiency 
was demonstrated by the scientific and confident 
manner in which the Westphalian corps set to work, 
and accomplished rescues for which the Courriéres 
engineers, with all the courage and will in the world, 
were hardly prepared. France in this hour of trouble 
has been deeply impressed by German action, which is 
in striking contrast to that of certain agitators who 
have made the tragedy the occasion of a demonstration 
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against capital and the company. They seek to fix 
responsibility at a time when all energies are needed 
for the work of relief. 


It is good news if true that at length we are likely to 
have a real public trustee. Session after session fifteen 
years or so since Colonel Howard Vincent worked hard 
in Parliament to carry through this reform, but very 
little has been achieved. The difficulty in getting honest 
men to do the work for nothing is often considerable ; 
and the evil of defaulting trustees has been great within 
recent years. If the Government intend to take this 
matter up, it is to be hoped they will not trouble much 
about the solicitors. What is needed is a cheap and 
perfectly simple system of public trusteeship. 


There was a reception to meet ‘‘ Venus” at the New 
Gallery on Tuesday, and by general consent she had 
never looked so brilliant. People were able to appre- 
ciate a fact there was hardly space enough to prove at 
Agnews’, namely that differences of value hardly per- 
ceptible at close quarters resolve themselves, at the due 
distance, into solid modelling. The relative size of the 
head and its reflection, which have puzzled observers, 
are also calculated for a distance at which they would 
be approximately the same. The science and the sub- 
tlety of the vision are equal to its beauty. The picture 
is now safe in the Spanish room at the National 
Gallery, and for this the public has to thank the 
generous subscribers whose names will appear in the 
report of the National Art Collections Fund, and very 
specially the two honorary secretaries, who have been 
unsparing in their efforts and have never given up 
hope. They are rewarded by a feat unparalleled in the 
records of such associations. 


The Burlington Fine Arts Club has got together an 
exhibition of paintings by Charles Furse as large and 
representative as the size of the rooms permits. The 
Chantrey picture is still at Leeds, and the large project 
for the ‘‘ Lord Roberts” would require a larger gallery. 
But the ‘‘ Diana of the Uplands”, in which Furse 
touched his high-water mark, is there, and many other 
portraits of earlier date. There are also two sketches 
for the mural paintings at Liverpool. An attempt is 
being made in the catalogue to give a complete list of 
paintings, and those who are able to supplement the 
information collected in the provisional list would do 
well to communicate at once with the secretary of the 
club. 


Oxford and Cambridge libraries should be the 
natural homes of the most precious manuscripts and 
printed books in the language : the Alfredian Chronicle, 
for instance, is almost as proper to the library of 
Corpus as it would be in a public institution at Win- 
chester. But of all libraries the Bodleian should be 
considered first, when any very rare and historic written 
or printed thing is to be purchased. The Bodleian is 
now appealing for funds to recover the most authentic 
copy existing of the first collected edition of Shake- 
speare’s works published in 1623 or 1624. £3,000 is 
needed to save the book being lost to the nation, but 
of this sum only about £1,300 has been promised so 
far. We trust the remainder will be quickly subscribed 
by the public. 


Mr. Carnegie is credited with a big scheme to put 
the English language on a good sound business basis. 
We are to have words spelt in future as they are pro- 
nounced, and so forth. One seems to recall some- 
thing of the sort belonging to Isaac Pitman. The 
sooner Macaulay’s New Zealander stands on London 
Bridge the better, if this thing is to be. Our language 
is the best of our possessions, though ‘natural 
infirmities of style” prevent many writers and most 
speakers from making much use of it. The man who 


takes the u out of ‘‘ honour” is most guilty or most 
ignorant. Anyhow we could not allow Mr. Carnegie 
to take the English language in hand: he is an 
American and one recalls what Oscar Wilde said when 
asked to say how America differed from England. In 
nothing, he replied, except the language—that of course 
is so entirely different. 


PERISH SOUTH AFRICA! 


) is now quite plain that the Government are pre- 

pared to sacrifice our South African Empire to the 
so-called ‘‘moral sense” of the majority of their 
supporters. Not all of them, for there are still a few 
Radicals who can clear their minds of cant by the 
application of knowledge and common sense to the 
situation. Mr. Ridsdale, for instance, the Liberal 
member for Brighton, who is a_ stockbroker, sees 
sanely enough that the cutting off or diminution of 
the gp Pree a year in gold which now comes into 
this country from the Transvaal would produce some 
very disagreeable consequences in the City of London. 
Writing a short time ago we asserted that any serious 
interference with this gold supply would create a 
financial panic compared with which the Gurney and 
Baring panics were child’s play, and we repeat it. 
The greatest advantage which a commercial country 
can have in its struggle with its rivals is cheaply produced 
gold, as any text-book on political economy would teach 
our self-satisfied and insolent Under-Secretary of the 
Colonies. Mr. Ridsdale appreciates, as a man of busi- 
ness, the connexion between the Rand industry and 
the banking system, and he has the courage to tell his 
Government that he disapproves of their policy. Mr. 
Markham, the Liberal member for Mansfield, said that 
‘*in his opinion, as a mining engineer, who had been on 
every goldfield in the world, it was not possible to work 
the Transvaal mines with white labour”. We should 
have thought that the opinion of practical men like these 
in their own party (and they only say publicly what very 
many Liberals think and say privately) would have had 
some weight with the Government. But no: in order 
to satisfy the labour members, who dislike Chinese 
labour quite logically because it takes low wages, and 
to silence conceited fanatics like Major Seely, and 
to soothe the hypocritical and hysterical Nonconformist 
conscience, the Government are, as Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain warned them, making straight for 
disaster. It need hardly be pointed out again that the 
ruin of the Transvaal involves the ruin of the other 
South African colonies, for Natal and the Cape Colony 
are mere feeders and parasites of the Transvaal. The 
question is, Will the South African colonists allow 
themselves to be ruined by the Radical majority in the 
British House of Commons? Not if they are made of 
the stuff of which British colonists have hitherto been 
fashioned. 

There is always an element of the ridiculous in the 
most alarming situations. Consider for a moment the 
Pharisaical impertinence of the Radical attitude. The 
employment of Chinese coolies in the Transvaal mines 
under certain conditions, to which they have freely 
consented, is, so says that eminent professor of 
morality, Mr. Churchill, ‘‘repugnant to the moral 
sense”’, and ‘‘a stain upon the empire”. But as the 
Chinese labour ordinance was drafted to meet the 
views of practically the entire white population of 
the Transvaal, and was approved by the late Govern- 
ment and the majority of the late House of Commons, 
it follows that the whole of a British colony and a 
not inconsiderable portion of the people of Great 
Britain have done that which is ‘‘ repugnant to 
the moral sense”, and is ‘‘a_ stain upon the 
empire”. Do the Radicals really believe these phrases 
of unctuous rectitude, so glibly coined by the young 
renegade who certainly did not learn them in his 
nursery ? If the Radicals conscientiously believe in the 
slavery cry, and the Unionists as conscientiously dis- 
believe it, why should the Prime Minister refuse to send 
out a judicial commission to inquire into the facts 
and report? Unless Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
knows that a Royal Commission would crush the 
slavery myth once for all, we cannot conceive why he 
so discourteously refused Mr. Chamberlain’s request. 
Surely the demand of a man in Mr. Chamberlain’s posi- 
tion is entitled to consideration, the more so because he 
is in such a hopeless minority. Yet when Mr. Chamber- 
lain asked on Wednesday for a commission to inquire and 
report upon Chinese labour, the Prime Minister declined 
even to consider the request with a curtness and snap- 
pishness that are becoming habitual with him. 


The practical position we take to be this. The 
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‘licences for 16,000 Chinese coolies issued before the 
change of Government are in process of execution, and 
-will be exhausted by June or July. As soon as the last 


‘Chinaman under already issued licences has landed | 


in South Africa the Government will proceed to 
‘turn the tap off” in China by ‘‘ diplomatic” action, or 
rather by specific instructions to British consuls in 
‘China. By Article 5 of the China Treaty of 1860 
‘it was stipulated that the Chinese Government should 
always allow their subjects to leave China for the pur- 
pose of labouring within the British dominions: and as 


‘everybody who has been in the East is aware there are | 


jarge numbers of Chinamen in Burma, the Malay 
peninsula, and Hongkong. By the China convention 


of 1904 it was arranged that the Chinese port officials | 


and the British consuls should superintend the recruit- 
ment and embarkation of the Chinese coolies for the 
Transvaal. The British consuls delegated their powers 
and duties under the convention to the emigration 
agents of the Transvaal. The threat which Mr. 
‘Churchill holds over the Transvaal is that he will 
‘instruct the British consuls in China to resume their 
delegated powers and not to exercise them. It 
was pointed out to Mr. Churchill that this action 
‘py itself would not prevent Chinese coolies from 
going to the Transvaal if they want to go, and 
‘that its only effect would be to deprive them of 
the advantage of British supervision at the port of 
embarkation. To what straits is a British ministry 
‘reduced when it threatens to use its diplomatic in- 
fluence with a foreign country to prevent a British 
colony from drawing labour from that country! But 
this pitiable idea of thwarting the Transvaal legisla- 
ture at the Court of Pekin is put forward as an alter- 
mative to the use of the veto of the Crown on a 
law passed by the colonial legislature. Even Mr. 
Churchill, with all the audacity of inexperience, 
seemed to be a little nervous about the consequences 
of vetoing the acts of a _ responsibly governed 
colony, and we are not surprised, though we do not 
imagine that he knows anything of the history of 
Canada or Australia. Did ever the Imperial Govern- 
ment descend to so humiliating a position ? They say 
that Chinese labour is slavery, a stain upon the empire, 
a crime repugnant to the moral sense. Then why do 
‘they not use their undoubted legal power of imme- 
diate abolition, instead of waiting a year until a 
responsible government is erected? They do not 
immediately abolish Chinese labour for the simple 
reason that they dare not. They say instead that they 
‘will give the colony responsible government, to whose 
decision they leave the question. But if the colonial 
government should in the obtuseness of its moral sense 
decide in favour of Chinese labour, why then the 
Imperial Government will either veto its decision or 
‘nullify it by diplomatic action in China. Cowardice 
and absurdity can no further go. To leave a question 
to a man’s decision, and then to tell him that unless he 
decides it according to your views, you will take steps to 
nullify his decision, is the conduct of a tyrant or atrifler. 
‘Does his Majesty’s Government really think that they 
can play with the South African colonies in this puerile 
and insolent manner? There is only one way in which 
‘the Government can escape from the impossible posi- 
tion in which their obstinacy and folly have landed 
them. They can so fix the franchise that the Boers 
will have a majority in the Transvaal legislature. In 
that event the Boers would of course abolish Chinese 
labour, because such an act would mean closing down 
all but a very few mines, and the consequent departure 
of all but a few of the British inhabitants. In other 
words, His Majesty’s ministers can save their faces by 
sacrificing a slice of the British Empire. Judging by 
‘their speeches they are prepared to do so. 


FISCAL FUTILITIES. 


M® LLOYD-GEORGE must have been feeling 

during the whole of the fiscal debate how true 
was his own remark that the House of Commons 
was ‘‘a futile place”. And this time he could not 
apply to his soul the consolation that it was all to be 
put down to a futile Government ; though it is likely 


| he was doing this privately, for he still thinks of 
| himself as in Opposition, owing, as he said, to long 
habit. ‘‘ Futile place” as the House may be by nature, 
and we are not concerned to dispute it, very seldom is 
| it put to such futile pains as the Government put it to on 
Monday. No Ministerialist member was able to give any 
reason, or even any excuse, for wasting the time of the 
House on a purely academic resolution, which was 
either untrue or otiose. No doubt this was the expla- 
nation why so few ministerialists tried to excuse it, and 
why the Cabinet as a whole ran away from the debate. 
If one did not go below the surface of things, it would 
| hardly be possible to find any explanation of this move 
on the part of the Government. During the later years 
of the last Parliament they were always eager to occupy 
| the time of the House with fiscal debates which they 
knew would result in nothing practical. This was 
natural enough: they wanted to waste the time of the 
House; they did not wish the debates to bear any 
fruit. But how can they desire to waste time now, 
when they are themselves in the seats of the mighty 
and are responsible to the labour party and the Irish, 
who will quickly let them know if their account of their 
stewardship is not satisfactory? If the moral of the 
General Election was obvious, if the verdict of the people 
was perfectly unmistakeable and emphatic, what pos- 
sible object could there be in the House devoting two 
evenings to assert the obvious? If on the other hand 
there was doubt as to the meaning of the election, 
it was equally futile to ask the House to inter- 
pret it. All the House could do was to settle 
what were the views in fiscal matters of the 
members returned, whatever the cry they won on. 
The House could do that, and no practical man 
would trouble to go behind the members’ views to 
the views of the electorate. For good or for ill the 
House is now in possession, the electorate is not ; 
it is for the time being functus officio. Were there any 
real doubt whether the majority of the House were 
free traders or not, it would have been a sensible and 
practical motion. But not a soul in the House or out 
of it had the smallest doubt as to the fiscal views of the 
majority who now have control of proceedings. Nor 
could there be any idea of purging the House of a tariff 
reform stain. No tariff reform resolution was passed 
during the previous Parliament ; there is nothing on the 
minutes of the House to put the purest of Cobdenites 
to the blush. Indeed, if we mistake not, the House 
passed a resolution during last Parliament entirely 
harmonious with free traders’ principles. So that 
there is nothing even Lord Rosebery could wish 
to wipe off the slate. Rather were they engaged 
in making a palimpsest of a fair free-trade page, a 
process that makes for obscurity and disputed pas- 
sages. This is just what has happened. It is easier 
now than it wasto dispute the free-trade orthodoxy of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour, with all the 
old dexterity and precision, pointed out that the limita- 
tion of the purview of the motion to protection by 
means of a general tariff on foreign goods and taxation 
on foreign corn let in the alternative of protection by 
other means—by bounties, for instance, and the taxation 
of goods, including corn, imported from the colonies. 
Draughtsmen who know what they are about do not 
limit the operation of a clause for nothing; they do 
it because they mean to keep something out. It is 
a fair and strict construction of Sir James Kitson’s 
motion that the House is not committed to resistance of 
protectionist proposals except by way of a general 
tariff and the taxation of foreign corn. Therefore 
by the operation of the motion the House has rather 
gone back than forward on the free-trade path. Did 
the Government intend that ? 

But perhaps, in Mr. Balfour’s delightful phrase, ‘‘a 
vote of censure on the Opposition ” was the real object. 
The Prime Minister, when he had sufficiently recovered 
his temper to speak, rather endorsed this view; sug- 
gesting that the motion was limited to protection by 
means of a general tariff and a tax on foreign corn 
because that mainly made up the tariff reform policy 
of the Opposition. But if it is explained as a vote of 
censure on the Opposition how does the motion become 
less futile? Did anyone suppose that the Government 


had confidence inthe Opposition? Did anyone suppose 
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that in the course of a few weeks a number of Liberals 
had changed their minds and were going for the future 
to vote with the Opposition? Was there any possible 
object in testing the Government’s numerical strength 
in the House? The whole proceeding appears as childish 
and as trifling on that view as on any other. 

But none of these could be a vera causa of this 
motion. The real idea, of course, was the hope of 
showing up division in the Opposition. The Govern- 
ment did not take very much by their stratagem. They 
may regard Sir Edward Clarke’s speech as a useful 
‘*haul”, but treachery to his own side can at any 
time be obtained from Sir Edward Clarke, and at much 
less cost than the Government paid for it on this occa- 
sion. It is most extraordinary that with the assistance 
of astute lawyers like Lord Loreburn and Sir J. 
Lawson Walton the Government could not draw a 
motion better adapted to the object of dividing the 
Opposition than that which Sir James Kitson produced. 
Clumsier draughtsmanship could not be. Both Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour have always maintained 
that the tariff-reform policy of neither of them involves 
protection ; thus both leaders and rank and file of the 
Opposition could, had they wished, have supported 
the operative clause of the motion. Tariff reformers 
always stoutly maintain that they would resist Protec- 
tion. The net result was that the Government, taking 
the most elaborate pains to draft a resolution to split 
the Opposition, produced one which it was possible for 
virtually the whole Opposition to support and the whole 
Opposition to reject. They should go to Mr. Balfour 
to take lessons in the use of words. 

It was at once obvious that this wes not intended to 
be a bona-fide debate on fiscal subjccis ; and the Oppo- 
sition very properly declined to take it seriously in that 
sense. They did the right thing, challenged the 
assumption that the last election demonstrated the 
repugnance of the country to all tariff reform, and 
deprecated the attempt to preclude the House from 
considering in the future alterations in our tariff system 
which changed circumstances might demand. There is a 
fine sarcasm in its being a Radical Government which is 
so anxious to tie the hands of Parliament and prevent 
it from even considering any possible change in a part 
of the national system more sensitive to changes in 
environment than any other. It is the stultification of 
every principle and every precedent covered by the 
historic term ‘‘ Radical”. As to the General Election, 
it is now an idle inquiry whether it did or did not turn 
on free trade and tariff reform. Before the election it 
was a very practical question, directly affecting election- 
eering policy. But the election is over, and the point 
now is, What are the views of the members elected ? 
Also, it is necessarily impossible to know on what issue 
a general election does turn, when there is more 
than one issue in the field. No one will say that 
there was only one issue in the field this time in 
the sense that Home Rule was the one issue in 
1886 and the South African war policy in 1900. 
Chinese labour, education, and fiscal questions, we 
should say, competed about equally ; but in most 
urban working-class constituencies were all of them 
overshadowed by trades-union questions arising out 
of the Taff Vale decision. To judge of the influence 
in an election of any one issue, it is required, as 
anyone who understands ‘‘the method of differences” 
will admit, that the views of opposing candidates in 
other matters should agree; then there is room for 
a vote only on the one matter in issue between 
them. This test was forthcoming in this election 
in three places: at Greenwich between Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Mr. Benn; at Durham between Mr. Eliot 
and Mr. Hills; and at S. Andrews and Edinburgh 
Universities between Sir J. B. Tuke and Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey. In these three:places both candidates were 
Unionists ; but one was a free trader and the other a 
tariff reformer: in every case the tariff reformer was 
elected. 

The really significant points in the debate were the 
astonishing exhibition of weakness given by the Prime 
Minister and the dissatisfaction of the labour members. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, irritated by his in- 
ability to extricate himself from Mr. Balfour’s fine- 
spun web of argument, broke out into offensive 


rudeness. ‘‘ Enough of this foolery.” We do not 
know of any Prime Minister before Sir Henry who 
has so completely lost control over himself. It is 
increasingly plain that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is not big enough man for his place and the strain is 
becoming too great for him. But his difficulties have 
hardly begun. There is significance in the rebukes of 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Keir Hardie. Both of them 
are free-traders but they decline to fall down and 
worship the image set up by Liberals. They have 
no patience with the trifling of the Government, who 
waste two days on an absolutely idle motion. Here 
is the difference; these men really do want social 
measures ; the Government says it does. 


PENSIONS WITH RESERVATIONS. 


as EGARDING this motion as I do as an affirma- 

tion of a principle, and reserving as I must on 
behalf of the Government the fullest liberty as to the 
time, mode and extent of the application of that 
principle, I shall certainly offer no opposition to its 
acceptance by the House.”” These words, with which 
Mr. Asquith opened his speech on old-age pensions, 
might almost be kept in stereotype for the use of His 
Majesty’s present Ministers. The Prime Minister accepts 
the principle of payment of members ; Mr. Birrell accepts 
the principle of the feeding of school children ; Mr. Burns 
accepts the principle of State aid for the unemployed. 
But they all reserve ‘‘ the fullest liberty as to the time, 
mode and extent of the application” of these principles, 
and so hold themselves free to oppose, if need be, any 
attempt to apply them on the ground that such an 
attempt is either premature in point of time or inex- 
pedient in regard to mode and extent. The object of 
these tactics is obvious. It is hoped that the con- 
cession of the principle will conciliate the labour party, 
while the reservation as to time, mode and extent will 
appease the fears of the wealthy Liberal capitalists who 
love social reform far less than any Tory. 

We cannot believe that such a policy can succeed for 
any length of time. Sooner or later the labour party 
must see through the readiness of the Government to 
concede ‘‘ principles ” ; and if anything were needed to 
accomplish such a disillusionment it should surely be 
supplied by Mr. Asquith’s speech. For, after the first 
few sentences of perfunctory acquiescence, that speech 
was really an attack upon the proposal to grant 
pensions to the veterans of industry. The burden of it 
was that the cost would be prohibitive, that the 
Government was pledged to retrenchment, and that 
retrenchment was impossible if 413,000,000 or more 
were demanded for even the most necessary of social 
reforms. This may be quite true, but the Government 
should have remembered it before the elections. It is 
really not our fault if the Government got into power 
by giving mutually destructive pledges. If they got 
workmen’s votes by promising to spend more money, and 
middle-class votes by promising to spend less, the 
responsibility must rest withthem. We did our best to 
point out the inconsistency when the Liberals started 
the ‘‘ retrenchment” cry. It was denied then. It is 
very coolly admitted now. The Government has to 
confess to another inexactitude ”’. 

It is plain fact that the cry of Old-age Pensions 
was used for all it was worth by Liberal candidates 
throughout the country. The Unionist Government 
was held up to universal odium because it had failed 
to give them. Excuses identical with those now offered 
by Mr. Asquith from the Treasury Bench were then 
ridiculed as contemptible evasions. Electors were told 
that there would be no difficulty about getting the 
money if a Liberal Government were in power. How 
many Liberal candidates drew the cheers of their 
supporters by declaring that there would be plenty 
of money for pensions if we did not waste our substance 
over useless and unjust wars. Well, it may be pre- 
sumed that the present Government proposes to refrain 
from such wars. But where is the money? By Mr. 
Asquith’s own confession it is not there. 

Of course the Chancellor of the Exchequer holds out 
hopes for the future. Hope is a quality possessed by 
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this Government in a measure so remarkable as almost 
to compensate for the conspicuous absence of the other 
two Christian graces. At some remote period, when 
the treasury is full to overflowing, the pensions are to 
be granted. How this very desirable consummation is 
to be reached is not made particularly clear. Of course 
we are to have ‘‘retrenchment”. The army and navy 
(Mr. Haldane and Lord Tweedmouth consenting) are 
to be reduced. Economies are to be introduced in 
regard to education, the first economy being presumably 
the acceptance by the nation of the responsibility for 
the upkeep of denominational schools which at present 
falls on the denominational managers. Lastly there is 
a timorous reference to possible ‘‘readjustments of 
taxation”, a conveniently vague phrase which might 
be held to include anything—even tariff reform. But 
all this refers to the remote future. For the present 
Mr. Asquith’s answer is quite decisive. Nothing can 
be done. 

On Mr. Burns a particularly heavy responsibility 
rests in this matter. He made his name and repu- 
tation as a working-class leader and an advocate of 
advanced social legislation. His inclusion in the 
Cabinet was therefore hailed by his admirers as a 
guarantee that the workers’ interests would not be 
neglected and undoubtedly influenced many votes at 
the elections. As President of the Local Government 
Board he is directly responsible for the treatment of the 
aged poor. In his election address, issued, be it 
remembered, after he had accepted the office he now 
holds, old age pensions figures along with a legal 
eight-hours day as the most prominent items of his 
social programme. The electors of Battersea were 
certainly entitled to assume that he spoke autho- 
ritatively, and that his programme, at least in rela- 
tion to his own department, was the programme 
of the Government. Yet Mr. Burns, so far as the 
debate in the House of Commons was concerned, was 
indistinguishable from Mr. Asquith. No one has 
denounced more bitterly the alleged faithlessness of 
Mr. Chamberlain over this question, yet Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s conduct was obviously less blameworthy than 
that of Mr. Burns, for the matter was not in his depart- 
ment nor had he ever allowed it to be supposed that his 
programme was authorised. No one wishes to tie Mr. 
Burns to the revolutionary utterances of his somewhat 
fiery youth, but it is reasonable to expect him to stand 
by promises made after full deliberation only a few 
months back. Mr. Burns’ administration at the Local 
Government Board has so far been painfully dis- 
appointing. He has done nothing effective for the 
unemployed, and his rejection of the Lambeth scheme 
was based on grounds which appeared, as we 
pointed out at the time, to amount to a condemna- 
tion of farm colonies altogether. Is his attitude 
towards the aged to be equally unsympathetic? If 
Mr. Burns does not wish to justify the bitterest attacks 
made upon him by the Social Democratic Federation, 
he must lose no time in proving that he entered 
the Cabinet with the object of fulfilling some more 
useful function than that of apologist for Liberal bad 


“faith. 


Meanwhile it is made abundantly clear that the 
Government has no intention of granting pensions to 
the aged. The cry was useful at the elections. It is 
now suppressed with shambling apologies and pro- 
mises for the remote future. The labour party will 
take due note. Even Mr. Crooks, whose Liberal 
leanings have always been more marked than his 
independence, had a word to say in protest against 
Mr. Burns’ official optimism. And indeed the faith 
in Liberal sincerity which can survive Mr. Asquith’s 
reservations would survive anything. 


MR. LLOYD-GEORGE AND NEUTRAL 
MARKETS. 


HE President of the Board of Trade, the only 
ministerialist who during the fiscal debate 
attempted to tackle fiscal questions, was much occu- 
pied with neutral markets and the greater progress 
which this country had made there in recent years than 
other Powers. Challenged by Mr. Chamberlain to 


produce his figures, he retorted ‘‘ The right hon. gentle- 
man wants figures. I will give him reliable figures,” 
a promise which in the present state of mind of the 
Ministerial majority was hilariously acclaimed. He 
then gave some figures of trade with the Argentine 
Republic—as typical of the course of our trade with 
South America—and with China, and concluded his 
citation of these figures with an assurance that nothing 
could be more satisfactory for British trade. 

We know Mr. Lloyd-George ; we know him of old. 
Nothing could exceed his reckless misuse of figures 
when, still a member of the Opposition, he stumped 
the country in his hostility to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme or anything that would lead to it. Now he is 
in command of the Board of Trade we hoped that, 
coached by the capable officials of that department, his 
utterances would be backed by greater authority than 
those to which we have grown accustomed from his 
lips. We have had the curiosity to examine his state- 
ment on the present occasion, with what result will 
appear presently. We hope that he himself will not be 
found wanting in courage to do that which he charged 
Mr. Chamberlain with not doing—withdraw not only 
his statistics as utterly misleading, but also the deduc- 
tions. The figures we give are drawn from the same 
authorities as those used by Mr. Lloyd-George, and he 
can have no difficulty in confirming them. 

First as to Argentina which was chosen because her 
trade was believed to be typical of the course of 
the trade in all South American countries. There 
appears to us every reason to dissent from this as- 
sumption. Our interests in Argentina are of an entirely 
different order from those in any of the other South 
American Republics. British investors have an im- 
mense amount of capital locked up in the railways and 
the public services of Argentina which they certainly 
have not, in anything approaching the same degree, 
either in Brazil, Peru, Chili, or Venezuela. There is 
therefore a sound a priori reason for believing that the 
course of our trade with Argentina would prove 
more favourable to ourselves than our trade with the 
other countries. The extent to which this belief is 
well grounded may be judged from the following figures. 
In the five years ending 1889, our annual exports to 
Argentina averaged £6,880,000 and to other South 
American countries 411,440,000. In the five years 
ending 1904 these figures rose to £7,720,000 and 
411,880,000 respectively, showing an average increase 
of £840,000 or 12 per cent. in the former case, and of 
£440,000 or 4 per cent. in the latter case. The differ- 
ence here is however only small and may be disregarded 
except as supporting our a priori view as against Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s gratuitous assumption. But we shall 
find it more useful to compare our own increase of trade 
with that of either Germany or the United States. 
Taking Germany first we find that in the five years 
ending 1889 she exported goods of an average annual 
value of 4800,000 only; in the five years ending 1904 
this figure had risen to £3,500,000, an increase of 
42,700,000 or 338 per cent. The increase in absolute 
value is more than three times that of the United 
Kingdom. In the case of the other South American 
countries Germany’s exports averaged £ 2,870,000 in 
the earlier period, and £6,290,000 in the later period, 
an increase of 43,420,000 or 119 per cent. in the fifteen 
years. Similarly, and for the same periods, the 
United States exports have risen from 41,200,000 to 
# 2,510,000 or 110 per cent. in the case of Argentina and 
from £ 5,100,000 to £9,190,000 or 180 per cent. in the 
case of the other South American countries. The con- 
clusion seems to us unavoidable that it is only because 
of our enormously greater financial interests in Argentina 
that we have not been entirely ousted from that market, 
and that the pertinacity and assiduity of American and 
German travellers in these markets will succeed in 
the end in cutting into that trade which we still have. 
Surely the most unreasonable of Cobdenite theorists 
cannot regard with unmixed satisfaction the minute 
share of our increase in the total trade of South 
America in recent years. 

The figures we have given differ most materially from 
those quoted by Mr. Lloyd-George. In fact they com- 
pletely reverse his argument. He compared the year 
1895 with 1904 (this he spoke of as a ten-year period, 
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though we are unable to make it more than nine) 
oblivious or completely reckless of the fact that 1895 
was an extraordinarily bad year in Argentina, and that 
1904 was an exceptionally good year. The total imports 
into Argentina in 1895 were valued at £ 19,019,000, 
though they had reached no less than £32,914,000 six 
years earlier. Thus by comparing the years 1895 and 
1904 he was able to point to an increase of about 

5,000,000 in our exports to Argentina ; though if he 
had taken the year 1889 and compared it with 1904 the 
increase shown would have been £165,000 only. Of 
course both of these comparisons, since they refer only 
to a single year, are vicious in principle; the only 
satisfactory method being that which we have adopted 
above of comparing periods of five years duration. As 
soon as our free-importing friends accustom themselves 
to this mode of analysing the figures which they use 
we shall be more sanguine of their ultimate conversion. 

The case of China is more remarkable for the steady 
and rapid inroads which the United States is making 
on that market. Mr. Lloyd-George quoted figures to 
show that the trade of all European countries with 
China was less in the aggregate than that of the 
United Kingdom. This is true; but it is completely 
irrelevant because it is not disputed. He omitted to 
mention the United States, whose exports to China and 
Hong Kong have risen from an average of £ 1,904,000 
in the five years ending 1889 to p pek,&. in the 
five years ending 1904. This gives an increase of 
43,306,000, or 174 per cent. in fifteen years. British 
exports to the same regions rose from £8,308,000 to 
£9,919,000 in the same time, an increase of 19 per 
cent. Similarly German trade rose from £849,000 to 
42,805,000, or by 230 per cent. in that time. Of the 
increased trade with China and Hong Kong, the 
United Kingdom got £1,600,000 worth, Germany took 
nearly £ 2,000,000 worth, while the United States took 
43,300,000 worth. 

Mr. Chamberlain and his followers attach importance 
to the trend of trade rather than to the absolute values ; 
to the relative importance of our chief competitors in 
the markets of the world, and the growth of that influ- 
ence ; to the enormously greater rate of development of 
almost every other manufacturing country than our- 
selves. Do the Cobdenites challenge the correctness 
of this basis of argument ? If so, would they kindly 
suggest one more scientific ? Certainly their President 
of the Board of Trade made no suggestion in that 
direction. To him figures are figures: he takes them 
in bulk, in the gross: as for analysis, as for scientific 
comparison, he cannot trouble his head with that. 


THE NUMBERING OF THE EMPIRE. 


| hy would be easy to fill whole columns with common- 

place about the greatness of the British Empire by 
taking the first Imperial Census for a text. The mere 
bulk of it is impressive as on the flood extended long 
and large it lies floating not many a rood, but many 
a million square miles; to be nearly accurate about 
twelve millions: a fifth of the land surface of the 
globe. We can almost see the light of complacency 
in the eyes of the census compilers as they put the two 
statements in apposition. Then there is the popula- 
tion ; in round numbers four hundred millions. Let us 
enter with gusto into the spirit of the passage in which 
we are told that the British Empire extends to every 
continent and climate, and includes representatives of 
practically every race, creed, language and caste. In 
fact itis a demonstrable scientific statement that the 
sun never does set on the British Empire ; and the 
throb of the British drum is heard all round the world. 
There has never been anything so great, say some; 
there is not anything like it, say others ; perhaps more 
consistently with fact. Unless one has an alert 
memory it is quite possible for a moment to forget that 
it is not the British sun which never sets on the empire. 
However proud we are of the enormous figures given 
in this blue-book we hope the trouble has been taken 
not to minister to the sense of self-satisfaction but 
to stimulate responsibility. In old days it was a 
serious matter taking a census. When David com- 
manded Joab to take the first recorded census, that 


officer and his captains regarded it as an act of daring 
presumption. David’s pride was gratified with the 
imposing figures of one million three hundred thousand 
fighting men in the Kingdom of Israel and Judah. But 
tBps amongst the Hebrews as amongst the Greeks 
had its nemesis ; and the poetical and relevant punish- 
ment that followed was the reduction of these notable 
figures by the devastation of the people by a pestilence. 
We have lost the awe of the census; but we can 
understand David’s pride in his fighting men for the 
reason that it puts our own pride of empire into the 
shade ; inasmuch as even the British Empire cannot 
put one million three hundred thousand fighting men in 
the field. So that the comparison of the first Hebrew 
census with our premier one of 1906 reveals the fact 
that the potency of an empire is not in proportion to its 
size and its population. 


‘** It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be.” 


This may surprise those who seem to forget that 
there were empires before the British, whose orga- 
nising and governing power and influence on history 
are of greater certainty than anything we can yet 
affirm of the British Empire. Who can assert that 
its influence on the world at large is so much greater 
than contemporary empires as it surpasses them in 
bulk ? Prehistoric empires are being revealed by 
modern discoveries that, before they perished, had 
given direction to the whole course of subsequent 
civilisation. In blue-book form, and the accounts of 
scholars of the Hittites, or the Pelasgians, or the 
Assyrians and Babylonians or Egyptians, are something 
of that kind, they are quite as astonishing as our Im- 
perial Census. What a blue-book the bureaus of Rome 
could have compiled of the peoples and languages and 
occupations and religions, the wealth and productions 
included within the bounds of its empire! It had not 
so many barbarians or semi-barbarians as we have ; 
but instead of them it had the most highly civilised 
nations of the world. And they were in fact governed 
as anempire. We, when we speak of our empire over 
peoples who are as civilised as ourselves, know that we 
have not done what the Romans did. Either we have 
lost the civilised peoples as we did the Americans; or 
we do not rule them, but giving up the problem leave 
them to be self-governing colonies. The Romans made 
an empire and governed it for centuries. We are still 
fumbling over the attempt to make a real and not a 
nominal empire ; and perhaps one of the effects of the 
census will be to encourage those who declare that it 
is impossible to make an empire out of such hete- 
rogeneous materials. If such empire as we have 
passed away in its present condition, the historian’s 
verdict would be: a British empire looked like a 
splendid possibility but it was never realised. It was a 
rough outline, but far too sketchy to be called a 
picture. What sort of an empire was that which had 
no common commercial system ; whose subjects of one 
part were excluded by the laws of another part ; whose 
military administration at the centre could be nullified 
by local independence ; and which had no power of 
obtaining money or men from its provinces for imperial 
purposes? The enigma of the so-called British Empire 
was that one small country of some forty millions of 
people should have actually conquered and ruled a vast 
empire like India, and most of the barbarians of the 
earth, but that it should have failed to form a real 
political union with the communities of its own stock. 

Besides in estimating the relative importance of the 
British Empire there is much doubt whether its moral 
and social influence will ultimately be so great im 
the world as that of Rome. Time in growing old 
thoroughly teaches all things, as Prometheus observes 
in prophesying, only unfortunately we of the actual 
generation are too soon for the lesson. Neither, as 
far as we can know, the assimilating power nor the 
laws of the British Empire will have had so great an 
effect in moulding peoples to the character of the 
dominant power as had the power and laws of the 
Romans. Even they did not make Romans in the 
East as they did in the West ; but they left their stamp 
on an infinitely greater number of the diverse peoples 
who came under their sway than the British power seems 
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likely todo. They ruled the Western world by the im- 
perial laws for centuries after their empire had passed ; 
and they do so still. This is a dominion denied to the 
British laws except over peoples of our own race. So 
that we find many chastening considerations in the 
British Imperial Census. The spirit in which to receive 
its imposing demonstration of the dominions under the 
British flag should not be that of the excessively rich 
man who realises too consciously his wealth, but is 
helpless to direct its use to clearly defined purposes. 
The possibilities rather than the present facts of the 
empire appeal to those who would rather do something 
for the empire than plume themselves on the distinction 
of belonging to it. Every man who thinks thus may 
find his opportunity in the practical politics of the day. 
Nor will he allow himself to despair over that haunting 
question, part of the general pessimistic questionings 
of all things, as to the inevitable destiny of all empires, 
Roman or British, which he encounters in the facts 
concerning decrease of population which meet him in 
this census blue-book. There seems no more intel- 
ligible explanation of the decay of empires than the 
failure of the original stock whose numbers and 
virtues founded them. Probably this is a natural 
law no more to be resisted than the advance of 
old age and the coming of death. It is remarkable 
that in all the countries of British blood the birth- 
rate has been steadily decreasing during the last 
twenty years: in the British Islands, the Australian 
colonies and America. The balance between the 
governing and the governed seems to be in favour of 
the governed ; though during the last ten years the 
Indian birth-rate has decreased also with the birth-rate 
of the British stock. From 1881 to 1901 the increase of 
population throughout the empire was from three 
hundred and ten millions to four hundred millions ; but 
British peoples and the Indian people have not con- 
tributed to the increase in proper proportion. Special 
circumstances, as famine and plague, account for 
the Indian decrease ; but no such specific causes are 
assigned for the decline in the birth-rate of the people 
of British race. It is not peculiar to them, as most 
European countries, Germany and Russia being the 
chief exceptions, are in the same case. Superabundant 
population has its drawbacks ; but a steadily declining 
birth-rate has generally marked a decline of power 
and deteriorating industrial conditions. So that there 
is something ominous in a non-progressive birth-rate 
in Great Britain, and it is even more surprising in new 
countries like the Australian colonies. Nor is it much 
consolation that the facts of the population in the 
United States, if set out in their true light, tell a 
similar tale. 


THE CITY. 


"THE past week has been characterised by the return 
of a nervous, unsettled feeling throughout the 
stock markets and with rare exceptions prices have 
dwindled away, closing lower on balance. There 
appears to be extremely little hope of any marked or 
permanent ease in money and this fact alone is sufficient 
to prevent any large buying of gilt-edged stocks, whilst 
the deadlock which is reported to exist at Algeciras is 
a further potent influence against a rise in the finer 
securities. Foreign securities have been actively dealt 
im and have really been less susceptible to political 
rumours than our own Government securities, but in 
each case some special reason for the better tone has 
counterbalanced the more general disturbing influence. 
The statement that arrangements are in the course of 
completion for a new Russian loan was a favourable 
factor in Russian stocks, the Four per Cents marking 
an advance of 1} per cent. to 85 and the selling of 
Japanese stocks—which looked extremely like a ‘‘ bear” 
attack—has ceased with the result that prices in those 
securities recovered a portion of their lost ground. 
During the earlier part of the week there was a fair amount 
of business in colonial corporation loans, more espe- 
cially those associated with South Africa which appeared 
attractive at the lower prices. But this was before 
the later statements in the House of Commons as to 
the policy of the Government towards the Transvaal 


and Orange River in respect of the application of the 
right of veto in certain circumstances affecting imported 
labour. We much doubt if the quotations of the 
municipal loans of Port Elizabeth, East London and 
Johannesburg more particularly will be sustained, as 
these towns are more directly concerned with the 
prosperity of the Transvaal, and in normal times 
would be generally considered the pick of municipal 
securities. Bearing upon the investments made by 
this country in South African securities and excluding 
the mining stocks entirely it is interesting to see from 
a table which we have compiled that since May 1go1 
no less a sum than 437,391,450 has been loaned to 
South Africa—not, be it remembered, by the class of 
persons who may possibly be styled speculators, but by 
genuine old-fashioned investors who would probably 
be horrified at the bare notion of holding a mining 
share. We doubt very much if any consideration has 
been given to this type of person interested in South 
African securities who is according to his means 
probably more dependent on the prosperity of the 
Transvaal than the Rand magnate against whom 
the measures of a section of the Government are 
apparently directed. Since the date to which we refer 
new securities aggregating the enormous figures we 
quote have been created— £ 22,804,900 being on account 
of various South African Colonial Governments and 
414,586,550 on behalf of various municipalities: a 
study of these and of similar figures relating to indus- 
trial enterprises quite distinct from mining is, in our 
opinion, not unworthy of any politician, no matter what 
his party may be, who is sincerelyyanxious to understand 
the full meaning of the prosperity of the Transvaal to 
South Africa as a whole. 

The unexpected issue of £1,000,000 4 per cent. 
guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada met with an excellent reception and a premium 
of 2 per cent. is established, but the effect on the 
ordinary and preference issues was naturally adverse in 
spite of the good traffic returns showing an increase of 
414,000. The market has become so accustomed to 
bumper increases from the Canadian Pacific that the 
splendid increase of $246,000 for the closing week of 
February was barely noticed. We should strongly 
recommend a purchase of Canadian Pacific ordinary 
shares to anyone who is satisfied with a yield of about 
43 12s. per cent. with the probability of a substantial 
increase in capital value within a year or so; it must 
not be forgotten that a bonus will be shortly given in 
the shape of the right to subscribe at par for the new 
shares in the proportion of one new share for every five 
old shares. American railroad shares have been an 
uneven market mainly in consequence of the renewal of 
rumours that trouble is still likely to ensue between the 
coal operators and the mine owners: we have no 
knowledge as to the fresh developments which have 
presumably upset the settlement which we understood 
on good authority had been arrived at, but until some 
official statement has been made on the subject the 
matter will doubtless prove a disturbing element. 

The mining markets have been weak and genuine 
selling emanating from those who have taken up and 

aid for their shares has been evident. As against this 
it is reported that the number of small lots of shares— 
tens, twenties, and so on—bought for account of pro- 
vincial and German investors has been quite remark- 
able. But these driblets have not been sufficient to 
hold prices, as for every 100 shares bought 500 have 
been on offer. The secession of the Robinson group of 
mines from the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce 
was not altogether a surprise, as it has been common 
knowledge that Mr. Robinson has, for a long time past, 
been out of sympathy with the other groups—his 
nature has always been that of one who prefers to play 
a ‘‘lone hand” and it is possible that the step he has 
now taken may prove the prelude to some experiments 
with white labour which will be watched with much 
interest. Meanwhile the balance-sheets and reports of 
the sixteen mining companies which form the Robinson 
group have been published and as usual the figures 
are given with commendable clearness. It is impossible 
to refer to the companies individually, but the net result 
is that for the year 1905, 583,795 tons of ore were 
treated for a yield of 232,760 ozs. of fine gold realising 
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a sum of £981,870. The expenditure amounted to 
£729,087 and the eventual profit to £252,782. 

The report of Ind, Coope and Co. Lim. shows that 
the company has, by strict economy and energetic 
efforts to develop the business during a year which has 
been a very trying one for all concerned in the beer, 
wine and spirit trade, made a profit of £155,821 12s. 1d. 
There is a surplus of £3,628 ros. 1d. after providing 
interest on mortgage, deposit and debentures. It is 
said that the business for the first quarter of the 
financial year shows a marked improvement. 

The prospectus is issued of the Anglo-Belgian 
Egyptian Company to which we referred in our last 
issue. We have nothing to add to our previous 
remarks on the subject. 


THREE INSURANCE REPORTS. 


S he Equity and Law Life Office has a great reputa- 

tion, and deserves it, but we rather think that at 
one time it trusted to this reputation to obtain business 
instead of vigorously working for it. There is evidence 
in the last report that this state of things is being 
changed : the new business last year was much larger 
than usual, and this is good not merely for the share- 
holders but for the policy-holders, since those who 
assure in this company are certain of good results. In 
saying this we quite recognise that the bonuses 


declaréd at the last two or three valuations are ata | 
_ Mr. Granville Barker has lately given us. Men and 


much smaller rate than formerly ; but because a Life 
office is not so profitable as, in quite exceptional circum- 
stances, it used to be, it does not follow that there is 
anything the matter with it at the present time. As 
a matter of fact the Equity and Law holds very 
strong reserves and conducts its business at a low 
expense. More than 1 per cent. of the funds and some 
7 per cent. of the premium income are accumulating 
annually for bonuses, and besides this the favourable 
mortality experienced by the society contributes further 
profits. 

So many people are unwise enough to transact their 
Life assurance through their lawyers, who for the most 
part know nothing about the subject and make no 
intelligent attempt to give their clients good advice, 


that it is not surprising to find many Life offices , 


especially connected with the legal protession. Happily 
these legal insurance companies are all sound and 
some of them are particularly good. 


its paid-up capital of £1,000,000. 
matter to earn dividends upon so large a capital out of 
the profits which modern practice gives to the share- 
holders. The Law Life, however, for some ten years 
past has given policyholders effecting assurances with 
it nine-tenths of the total surplus, which is a quite 
generous arrangement and which the proprietors were 
wise to make. The investments of the society yield 
good results, the interest last year being nearly 4 per 
cent., excluding the amount invested in reversions, 
from which probably a higher return is received. 
Since the funds would meet all liabilities if accumulated 
at 3 per cent. interest there remains about 1 per cent. 
per annum of the funds as a provision for bonuses. 
The expenditure, including valuation expenses, was 
13'2 per cent. of the premium income, a _ rate 
which is well within the provision made for this 


purpose: moreover further profits accrued last year | 


from the mortality being considerably less than was 
expected. 


The Provident Life Office has lived for just one | 


hundred years and is now committing the happy 
dispatch in the interest of its shareholders, and to 


some extent of its policyholders as well. The company | 


is to be taken over by the Alliance and, unlike the 


County Fire with which it has long been closely , 
associated, the Provident will entirely disappear while | 


the separate existence of the County will be recog- 


nised. The Provident is an office with many good | 
points, but it cannot be pretended that its absorption , 
deprives policyholders of advantages which cannot be | 


obtained elsewhere. This is a complaint we have had 


to make in regard to various amalgamations, but in the 
case of the Provident the policyholders will gain some- 
what and the shareholders will profit very largely. 
The society ends its existence with a premium income 
of £243,000 and with total assets of 3,712,000. 
The final report is a good one and shows a favourable 
mortality, a high rate of interest upon the funds and a 
moderate rate of expenditure. Its separate existence 
could have been continued but for its close connexion 
with the County Fire: when the Alliance wanted to 
buy the County they were told they would have to buy 
the Provident as well. They did not particularly want 
the Provident but they did want the County and so the 
Provident disappears. 


AT TERRY’S THEATRE. 


\ R. BRANDON THOMAS’ new play, ‘‘ A Judge’s 
+ Memory”, was produced by Mr. Welch last 
Tuesday evening. It very evidently delighted the 
audience ; and I imagine it will be a great success. It 
is not the kind of play to which I can extend my own 
limited affections. It is the kind of play which, I 
think, I do not rightly understand. I feel diffident in 
the attempt to criticise it. 

I can appreciate sheer fantasy, such as Mr. Barrie 
sometimes gives us—a set of creatures and incidents 
quite detached from ordinary life, and bearing to 
ordinary life a merely symbolical relation. On the 
other hand, I can appreciate sheer realism, such as 


things, as they are in the actual world, interest me very 
much. I delight in a seemingly faithful reproduction 
of them. Mr. Brandon Thomas evidently does not 
think so highly as I do of the actual world. He finds 
it lacking in colour, vivacity, variety. He regards it as 
a thin wine that must be heavily doctored before it 
can be palatable and exhilarating. He does not, you 
see, utterly despise the wine. He has not, like Mr. 
Barrie, a vine of his own growing, and a vat for his 
own treading. He regards the actual world as a very 
good basis for drama. There are queer folk here and 


| there; and queer things happen now andthen. Collect 


| playwrights. 


a few of these queer folk, and of these queer things, 
and make them far more queer than you found them, 
and stir them well together. Such, I take it, is 
the recipe which Mr. Thomas would offer to nascent 
It is certainly the recipe from which 
‘*A Judge’s Memory” has been concocted. I use the 


Among the wealthiest of the legal offices is the Law word ‘‘ concocted” in no derogatory sense. Cooking is 


Life Assurance Society which is rather burdened with | 
It is not an easy | 


an art, and all art is a form of cooking. ‘‘A Judge’s 
Memory” is, I daresay, a beautifully cooked dish of 
its kind. But some persons, by reason of some defect 
in palate or in digestion, have a real aversion from 
certain dishes, and cannot, therefore, pretend to dis- 
criminate whether or not those dishes have been cooked 
well. Not knowing, I cannot say whether ‘‘ A Judge’s 
Memory ” be good, bad, or indifferent of its kind. The 
fact thatit was liked so much by the audience may be 
taken, perhaps, as proof presumptive of its goodness. 
For the rest, I can only describe it. 

The central figure, Mr. Frazer, has a very picturesque 
history, which is unrolled, at great length, in the first 
act. His father, an officer in the army, died, leaving 
him and an elder brother to be brought up by a coster- 
monger. The two brothers grew up. The younger 
married and begot ason. The elder became a burglar ; 
and in one of his burglaries the younger was innocently 
involved. Arrested, the younger refused to betray the 
real culprit, and was sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude. His son was looked after by the elder brother, 
who went to San Francisco and amassed there a fortune 
_ by some safer and more lucrative means than burglary. 
When the younger brother came out of prison, he joined 
the elder in San Francisco. The elder died, leaving 
| him a rich man, on condition that he did not jeopardise 
his son’s career by revealing his parentage. So that 
nobody may suspect his identity, he adopts the 
' mame of Frazer, takes a castle in Scotland, and 
pretends to be Scotch. A complex ‘‘ part”, you 
perceive, is here, with plenty of chance for ‘‘ charac- 
ter’’: an English gentleman by birth, a Cockney by 
accent, and a Scotsman by pretence. ‘‘ Character” 
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at any price: that is Mr. Thomas’ motto. In 
search of ‘‘character’’, he presses all Great Britain 
into his service. Ireland supplies him with a certain 
Lady Judith O’Hara, who talks, throughout, with the 
accent and the idiom of a Tipperary colleen. It matters 
nothing that in real life a well-born and well-brought- 
up Irish lady talks with no semblance of that idiom 
and that accent. Where would ‘‘ character ” be with- 
out those adjuncts? The only wonder is that Lady 
Judith does not appear with a green shaw], a kilted skirt, 
bare feet, anda harp. Quite analogous to that are the 
costumes actually worn by Lord Harrowfield (formerly 
Mr. Justice Hoggett, who sentenced Mr. Frazer to 
penal servitude). He is the fine old English gentleman, 
one of the olden time, and is dressed more or less 
according to the period of the song. Possibly it 
was Mr. Fernandez’s, not Mr. Thomas’, inspiration to 
deck him out in that manner. It certainly was a 
happy inspiration, well in accord to the spirit of the 
play. Was it Mr. Fernandez’s or Mr. Thomas’ 
inspiration that Lord Harrowfield should exhibit 
symptoms of tipsiness after sharing a decanter of 
port with Mr. Frazer ? I do not think these symptoms 
quite congruous with the fine old English gentleman, 
however appropriate they might be to the frail and 
battered Mr. Frazer. Also, they tend to destroy 
the effect of the sentimental scene into which they 
are imported. Lord Harrowfield is showing extreme 
magnanimity. He proffers his hand to the man whom 
he had erst frowned on in the dock. Symptoms of 
tipsiness surely detract from the grandeur of this 
action. However, they give the actor an extra chance 
for ‘‘ character”; and to that end dramatic propriety 
may as safely be sacrificed as truth to life. 

It is not Lord Harrowfield, but his wife, who first 
recognises Mr. Frazer. A strong ‘character ”-part 
is Lady Harrowfield’s. Before her husband’s retire- 
ment, it was her habit to sit by him on the bench, 
and to take notes of every case tried by him. Forti- 
fied with her notes of the long-forgotten burglary case, * 
she confronts Mr. Frazer and wrings from him an 
admission of his identity. Shall her daughter be 
given in marriage to a young man who derives his 
fortune from such a person as Mr. Frazer? She, a very 
proud woman, is adamant. Her daughter, Mr. Frazer, 
Mr. Frazer’s son, and everyone else, are racked with 
anguish. How can the play end happily? Lady 
Harrowfield, with quick feminine intuition, sees that 
there is only one way out. She must cease to be 
adamant. And cease she suddenly does, with a very 
good grace. 

The: centre of the play's gravity is, I suppose, the 
love of Mr. Frazer for the son whom he may not claim. 
Mr. Welch, as I have often said, has an exquisite gift 
for tragi-comic pathos. But, as Mr. Frazer, not for 
one moment does he move me. The reason for my 
immobility is that Mr. Frazer is so obviously con- 
structed for the purpose of drawing (1) tears, (2) 
laughter. He is made as pathetic as possible on the 
one hand, and as funny as possible on the other. 
The fun and the pathos are not blent. He is a dual 
puppet ; not a human being. Consequently, the pathos 
doesn’t come off. One can laugh over a figment; but 
one can’t weep over a figment. Perhaps it was in 
the consciousness that Mr. Frazer would not be all- 
sufficient as a pathetic figure, and with a lively recol- 
lection of King Lear, that Mr. Thomas introduced a 
thunderstorm at one point of the play. But Lear was 
out in the thick of the storm, whose blasts were weli 
attuned to his rage and anguish. Mr. Frazer is 
cosily indoors, talking quietly and quaintly to his son. 
I see no reason for these peals of incidental thunder. 
Perhaps Mr. Thomas merely wished to give a touch of 
“character” to the weather. But then, why should 
he, who lets himself go so freely in dealing with human 
beings, have curbed himself in regard to meteorology ? 
Why have stopped short at a thunderstorm ? Why not 
have let the play end with an earthquake? I do not 
think the engulfing of the various ‘‘ character ”-parts, 
after they had served their turn, would strike a really 
tragic chord in any bosom. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


THE EVERLASTING OPERA QUESTION. 


F Mr. Manners is the most optimistic of all lovers of 
opera in this country, he has at any rate earned 
himself the right to be that, for he is by a very long 
way the hardest worker. What is it Matthew Arnold 
wrote of Shakespeare ? 


‘* Others abide our question 
Thou smilest and art still.” 


Mr. Manners is very different from Shakespeare. He 
does not abide our question: he answers it almost 
before it is asked ; he does not smile: he laughs up- 
roariously ; he is never still: no one can keep him still 
for two minutes. He is determined to establish or to 
see established a national opera for Great Britain and 
Ireland and Berwick-on-Tweed ; and if he does not 
succeed the fault will lie with the recalcitrance of Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed. It is no use to say Sarve it right for 
being upon Tweed. We who care for opera care little 
about rivers, little about those ridiculous divisions of 
men into Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen: what 
we want at all costs is to see a national opera estab- 
lished: an opera where the three joined nations can 
meet and enjoy themselves without making a row that 
reminds us of the House of Commons of a few years 
ago (I refer to such festivities as S. Patrick’s day and 
New Year’s Eve). We want our opera, and just as those 
who wanted free libraries got them, and those who 
wanted national galleries got them, so we are assured 
that if only we make enough noise we shall get our 
opera. 

The problem—the How-to-get-it ?—is a difficult one. 
Mr. Manners, if he has not solved it, is at any rate 
trying to show us the road to a solution. For some 
years—and I, with a very considerable continental ex- 
perience, can say it—he has given operatic representa- 
tions all over Britain far surpassing the average to be 
heard on the Continent ; in London he has given two 
series of performances the like of which has not been 
heard since the Hamburg troupe came here years and 
years ago ; and the year before last he gave a week of 
opera in Sheffield which disappointed the wildest hopes 
of his worst enemies. In the provinces Mr. Manners 
goes on, with surprising results. For instance, in 
Dublin a few years ago he played Wagner to empty 
houses and, inevitably, at a dead loss. Only a few 
weeks ago he visited the gay metropolis of the brogue 
and gave ‘‘ Siegfried” to full remunerative houses. 
London he has given up asa modern Babylon altogether 
past salvation. In central London people won’t go to 
hear opera ; they goto admire royalty and be-diamonded 
ladies ; and as Mr. Manners did not trouble to provide 
these—although they are to be had on draught—the 
public took the trouble to stay away. At Sheffield, 
however, he has repeated the experiment of Novem- 
ber 1904. 

That experiment resulted in a gain of £457 for the 
Sheffield University fund ; this year his programme was 
even more ambitious. Here it is:— 

.. ** Siegfried.” 
‘Carmen ” (Students’ Night). 
. Eugen Onegin ”, by Tchaikovski 
{ (i) ** Greysteel”, by N. Gatty. 
| (ii) “ Philemon and Baucis.” 
Thursday Evening, 1 March ... ‘* Flying Dutchman.” 
Friday, 2 March en .. * Tristan and Isolde.” 
Saturday Morning, March 3 ... ‘* Figaro.” 
Saturday Evening, March 3 ... ‘* Lohengrin.” 


Monday, 26 February ... 
Tuesday, 27 February ... 
Wednesday, 28 February 


Thursday Morning, 1 March 


Such a programme with such an orchestra and chorus 
has never before been offered to a provincial public. If 
I may address myself for a moment to the elderly 
reader, I beg permission to remind him that in our 
youth we, living in provincial towns, would have given 
all but our eyes and ears to hear ‘‘ Siegfried” and 
‘‘ Tristan”; while such things as ‘‘ Eugen Onegin” 
lay far outside the domain of our maddest dreams. 
‘* Lohengrin”, lamentably cut, I heard once, and 
‘* Figaro” once ; but such works as ‘* Siegfried ” and 
‘* Tristan ” one never thought of hearing without going 
to Germany ; and to go to Germany—what a tax on 
our boyish lean purses ! 

Now a great deal, if not all, of that is changed. No 
one but Mr. Manners, as I have often insisted before, 
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has changed it. As I also have insisted before, he has 
changed it by doing while the rest of us have been 
talking. He has done a magnificent work in the 
provinces and in the provinces he has found support 
and backing. In London he did his best, but found 
little support and no backers. He now repeats his old 
offer: if sufficient backers, guarantors, can be found 
to save him from money loss he will give his own 
services as singer and manager for a whole season in 
London. His wife, Madame Fanny Moody, will also 
sing without charge. The sum required is not large 
but it has to be found and someone will have to make 
a start. Where is the Carnegie, the Passmore- 
Edwards? Gentlemen of this kidney give their thou- 
sands for free libraries where the middle classes can get 
for almost nothing books they can perfectly well afford 
to buy; can they not put down a few hundreds 
to enable that class, and all classes, to educate 
themselves by listening to fine opera, instead of 
gradually depraving their tastes by reading the novels 
of Marie Corelli and Hall Caine? To give free 
libraries raises the rates a trifle, and in a sense 
pauperises the middle classes. Paterfamilias grumbles 
at the rising rates; his daughters debauch them- 
selves with inferior fiction. An opera run on Mr. 
Manners’ lines would add not a penny to the rates—in 


a few years it would become self-supporting and even | 


profitable—and the very reasonable charges for ad- 
mittance suggested by Mr. Manners would not in the 
least represent pauperism. Who will be first to 
come forward with his subscription and set the machine 
rolling ? 

It is to be feared that the musicians and musical 
classes of this country will be slow to respond. They 
seem to have gone mad on concerts again. Some 


years ago I protested repeatedly against the deluge of | 


concerts, pointing out that the piano-manufacturers 
and hall-proprietors were killing or had killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. Then with satis- 
faction I noticed a lull; tke storms of May and 
June whistled over us less boisterously. This 
year, however, owing either to atmospheric con- 
ditions and Mont Pelée and Vesuvius eruptions 
and mine explosions in France or to some 
other cause, it appears likely to rage more furiously 
than ever. The matter does not concern me per- 
sonally or professionally. It is not the function of a 
weekly review to notice every Miss A. or Mr. B. who 
sends a ticket to the office: that is the province of the 
daily papers. To speak for myself, I hear as much 
music as I wish when I am abroad, and in England I 
decline to listen for the hundredth time to artists and 
compositions of which I am already tired: so I only 
turn intoa concert-hall when some extraordinary singer, 
player or composition is to be heard. But I beg leave 
to warn the artists, the piano-makers and the owners 
of halls that they are all once again overdoing the 
thing. Tickets are being thrown about in such pro- 
usion that people will scarcely accept them as a gift 
and absolutely refuse to pay for them. The whole busi- 
ness is demoralised and ruined. Doubtless Mr. Manners 
felt the result of this when he last experimented in 
London. When so many free concerts were going who 
was anxious to pay to hear music in a different form ? 
In the provinces there are not so many concerts and 
opera can be made to pay there. When Mr. Manners 
has found his backers and formed his committee and 
set things going, his first and chiefest difficulty will be 
the apathy of the public. The names and addresses of 
music-lovers are known to the agents and to the artists ; 
and few will be willing to pay half acrown or five 
shillings to hear opera when they have plenty of half- 
guinea concert stalls for nothing. From whatever 
point of view you look at the present concert inunda- 
tion it is thoroughly bad. It pauperises the musical 
classes—it has pauperised them; the artists can earn 
nothing in London; and when we get an opera it will 
be the great enemy to fight against. For their own 
sakes if not for the sake of a big ‘‘cause”’ I beg the 
agents, artists, manufacturers and hall-owners to hold 
their too-ready hands. 

I have spent a couple of hours over some volumes of 
songs of Weingartner sent me by Messrs. Breitkopf 
and Hartel. They are much more interesting than all 


his other compositions taken together and presently 


I shall devote an entire article to them. 
Joun F. Runciman. 


GUALEGUAYCHU. 


Se steamer glided from the yellow waters of the- 

River Plate into a narrow channel overarched with 
trees, which almost swept her deck. A thick white 
mist rose from the stream, which shrouded both the 
banks and rose half up the masts and funnel, and left 
the tops of trees hanging like islands in the air. Upon 
their highest branches cormorants and vultures sat 
asleep, which at the passing of the boat awoke and 
screamed, then dropped into the mist. 

The channel narrowed, or appeared to do so in the- 
gloom which brooded on the river and its banks, 
although the moon shone brightly and the southern 
cross was hung above our heads, the black Magellan 
clouds looking like mouths of funnels in the sky, deep 
and mysterious. Capella was just rising and the stars, 
though not so bright as in the northern hemisphere, 
seemed far more luminous and gleamed more yellow 
and more phosphorescent, than do their sisters of the 
North. Sometimes carpinchos, startled from their 
sleep, plunged with a splash into the stream and swam 
for refuge to the reedy banks, their backs awash, and 
their flat heads stretched out upon the water, looking 
like giant prediluvian rats. 

Moths, large as humming birds, hung round the 
binnacle, making the helmsman curse, although his. 
compass was a sinecure, as from the bow, the pilot,. 
sounding with a cane, guided the vessel up the stream. 
From both the banks and from the islands with their 
feathery canes, the shrill mosquitos’ oboe piped its un- 
pleasing tune. Nothing was heard but now and then 
the pilot’s nasal cry as the stream shoaled, or the faint 
distant neigh of some wild stallion gathering up his. 
mares. All was so still and ghostly that the snorting 
of the steam seemed like an outrage upon nature, 
which wept great tears of dew upon the deck, to see 
herself defiled. 

Hours, which seemed long as days, went past, and: 
still the steamer struggling with the current pressed 
into the night. At times she ran her nose against the 
bank, and from the trees the mist, congealed upon the- 
leaves, poured down like rain upon the awnings and 
the shrouds. At times she grounded on a sand bank, 
backed, and was helped by all the crew, pushing her: 
off with poles, then shivering, swung into the stream, 
strove for a minute with the hurrying water, and once 
more glided through the mist. Sometimes great 
wreaths of ‘‘Camaloté” floated past her sides, and 
now and then she swerved to let a tree come swirling 
lazily along. At last the mist grew lighter, and the- 
moon, sinking below the trees, showed that the morn- 
ing was at hand. The stars waxed paler and the air 
more chilly, and men, sleeping upon the deck beneath 
the awning, their heads upon their saddles, with their 
long silver-handled knives close to their hands, stirred: 
and drew close their ponchos in their sleep. Others sat 
up and lighted cigarettes, smoked silently and then lay 
down again, the white dew glistening on their blankets- 
and their hair. 

As the dawn brightened, and Capella fell behind the 
trees, the whistle sounded, echoing through the woods. 
The vessel edged into the bank, as if by instinct, and 
her sides rubbed against a pier made of rough planks. 
and almost level with the stream. Some sleepy 
soldiers, smoking cigarettes, came through the mist 
like spectres, and a man dressed in uniform stepped 
from the pier on to the deck, went down below, and in 
a little while came up again, wiping his lips, and with 
an air of having done his duty to the State. 

The passengers, each with his hand-bag, or his 
saddle, as the case might be, stumbled ashore, and 
took their way through a rough path cut in the woods, 
which, after half a mile, came out upon a plain, and a 
short league away, beheld the town, flat-roofed and: 
white, silent and shining in the rising sun. 

A diligence, which should have met the steamer, 
drawn by six horses driven, and one in front on which 
a ragged boy, half gaucho, half town loafer, rode, 
whirled in a cloud of dust towards them, and they,. 
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scaling it as it were a fortress, were jolted to the 
town. 

Stuck like a chessboard on a table, on the plain, 
and with the streets all intersecting one another into 
squares, the houses all flat-topped and painted white, 
and with the towers called ‘‘ miradorés”, looking like 
minarets, and the church dome resembling a mosque, 
it had a sort of Oriental look. The sandy unpaved 
streets, in which lean yellow dogs prowled after offal 
all the day, and howled at night in chorus at the moon, 
smacked also of the East. There the resemblance 
ended, and the line of posts, to almost every one of 
which a horse was tied, and the great stores, in front 
of which stood horses hobbled, for no one went on foot 
above two squares, was purely Argentine. Horses 
pervaded all the place, in every open space they fed 
attached to ropes, in all the yards they stood up to the 
fetlocks in black mud, or in hot dust, according to 
the season of the year, and ate alfalfa, or were led down 
to water by their owners, with the long picket rope 
known as a maifiador curled like a lasso in the hand. 
Men dressed in loose black cashmere trousers, with 
high patent leather boots, the tops all worked in pat- 
terns with red or yellow thread, their ponchos fluttering 
in the wind, rode past on silver-mounted saddles and 
with bits furnished with cups of silver on each side the 
mouth, and with an eagle wrought in silver moving 
with every step below the horse’s mouth. Their horses, 
with manes hogged to the middle of the neck, leaving 
upon the withers a long lock six inches wide to mount 
by, snorted and passaged at the strange sights of town, 
tried to whip round and spring across the street like 
goats, if a dog stirred, or a door fastened with a bang. 
Sometimes if they had eaten corn, a feat which often 
took them days to learn and which they only learned 
on being tied up without food, they trotted slowly at 
the paso castellano, their long tails squared off at the 
fetlock joints, swinging as if in rhythm to the short 
jogging trot. Their riders with their hats kept on by 
strings of silk with tassels underneath the chin, their 
bridle hand held high, and on the right their flat hide 
whips just dangling on their horse’s quarters to keep 
him to the bit, assumed the far-off look of an ineffable 
content which horsemen, mounted on a horse that does 
them credit, put on quite naturally in every quarter of 
the world. 

Wild and barefooted boys, on bare-backed ponies, 
careered about the outskirts of the town, and the one 
beggar of the place, an old Canarian, rode a thin horse 
and when he saw a charitable face, took off his hat and 
mumbled, ‘‘ for the love of God”, receiving what was 
given, as his due, for alms are not a favour to the 
receiver, but to the giver, who thereby lays up for him- 
self treasure beyond the skies, where beggars are not, 
and where horses, if they be, are winged like Pegasus. 
It was a gaucho town that lived upon the ‘‘camp” as 
people styled the adjoining country in the pigeon English 
of the place. A town in which all men went armed, their 
knives and pistols sticking out below their coats, and 
where, if you were so inclined, on any pretext you 
might fight with anyone, no questions asked, and if 
you killed your man, get on your horse and ride into 
the ‘‘ camp ”, secure of never being caught, so that you 
did not venture into town, or run by accident into the 
hands of the police. During the hot hours of the day 
all slept, leaving the streets deserted and the stores 
wide open, so that a man could walk into them and 
knocking with his whip upon the counter or the door, 
find no one, till at last some sleepy shopman would 
appear and say that business was suspended, and 
retreat, cursing, to his bed. The sun declining put new 
life into the town, and in the various stores men sat 
and talked and criticised the horses and the women as 
they passed. Still later on the evening brought the 
ladies of the place into the plaza, all dressed in Paris 
fashions of a year ago, to saunter up and down in 
groups beneath the orange trees, in which the fire-flies 
flitted, making the heavy leaves seem all alive with 
light. As they passed by, a fire of compliments was 
turned on them, which they pretended not to hear, and 
yet were piqued if no one paid them, for as the saying 
was, even a compliment from a black man is better 
than indifference from a prince. 

In the still air the tinkle of guitars sounded like 


Cupid’s sheep-bell, and at the iron-grated windows of 
the streets men stood, flattening themselves against 
the bars, to talk to women, whom the judicious custom 
of the place only allowed to see their lovers with a stout 
iron railing set betwixt the two. 

Between a male and female saint a wall of bricks and 
lime, the proverb says, but a stout iron bar aids virtue 
plaguily. 

Although the streets were all deserted after ten, 
through the wide open windows and the doors of patios 
you saw the richer people of the place, seated at tables 
playing cards or dancing, and at the window bars the 
loafers stood, as at a theatre, but now and then giving 
forth their opinions of an ankle or a foot, not dis- 
respectfully but with the freedom of the Spanish race, 
which holds all men, as men, are equal, and that the 
want of money does not debar a man from being 
human, or its possession raise him to a god. 

The lower classes congregated in the pulperias, and 
there drank gin and maté, danced the “‘cielito, the 
gato”, and the pericon, and not infrequently got drunk 
and fought with their long silver-handled knives. They 
played at monté, each producing his own pack, marked 
at the back (so that he knew each card as it was dealt), 
and striving to impose it on the rest. They, knowing 
well the trick, preferred a neutral pack, which, although 
marked, was yet unknown to any of the players, and 
having made a bank, they gambled desperately, so that 
a man, having begun well dressed, with silver-mounted 
arms and belt well stocked with dollars, not seldom 
left the place stripped to his trousers and his shirt. 

The foreigners assembled at one of the hotels, either 
at Ellerman’s or at the Fonda del Vapor, kept by a 
Basque, Don Pedro, where they drank and sang, roar- 
ing the choruses of comic songs, after the fashion of 
boys at public schools or sailors in a port. 

Don Pedro owned a long and flat-roofed house, built 
round a courtyard in which there was a well. Above 
the doorway hung a model of a steamboat made in 
wood, from which the fonda took its name. Broad in 
the beam, and painted blue and red, the funnel like a 
mast, and with enormous paddle-boxes, on one of 
which the captain, dressed in a general’s uniform, girt 
with a sword, appeared to bellow through a speaking- 
trumpet to the stars, the model might have served for 
a museum in some inland capital, where none had seen 
the sea. But yet it was Don Pedro’s pride, and point- 
ing to it, he would say, ‘‘Steam.. . , si seiior, the 
steam is the great power which I have heard Prometheus 
stole from heaven, it means our life, for life is pro- 
gress, and there can be no progress without steam”. 
Not that, for all his aphorism, Don Pedro differed from 
his fellow-countrymen, who slow and steady, and as 
obstinate as a male mule, are able, it is said, to drive 
a nail into the door by beating on it with their heads, 
and then when driven home, to draw it with their 
teeth. 

The rooms all looked upon the patio, and it was 
well, after an evening of cafia punch and song, to shut 
the door and put the candle out of sight, for the chief 
form of wit was shooting at the lights, and as you sat 
and read, a pistol shot was pretty sure to knock the 
plaster from the wall, close enough to your head to 
make things dangerous, as the man firing generally 
was drunk. The rooms were bare, but for a wooden 
folding-bed known as a catré, a chair, a table and a 
washing-stand. Don Pedro’s pride was centred in his 
dining-room, which was adorned with various French 
prints of hunting scenes, all highly coloured, in which 
the hunters in high-collared coats and bushy whiskers, 
girt about with knives, rode centaur-like. One was 
entitled ‘* Fox-hunting to the Wild Boar”’, and showed 
a monstrous beast as bulky as a hippopotamus career- 
ing on the grass. The hunters to the boar rode after 
him, all clad in green, with high and shining boots, 
from their left sides there dangled cutlasses, and round 
their bodies horns like ophicleides. ‘‘ Fox-hunting to 
the Deer” showed a strange animal much like an 
antelope, loping across the fields with a great company 
of beagles following at his heels, all lolling out their 
tongues. Last scene of all set forth the kill, which 
was enacted in a pigstye, wherein the deer had fled, 
and where a huntsman manfully butchered her with a 
cutlass, the pack of beagles sitting on their hams, 
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looking like peccaries when they have run a man into 
a tree, and watch expectantly. 

To the hotel there gravitated the more respectable 
of the young English cattle-farmers, a fair proportion 
of French bagmen, and some substantial Basques 
who, as Don Pedro was a countryman, gave him 
patronage. One cr two wool-buyers from Buenos 
Ayres, and an Italian engineer or two, who loafed 
about, waiting for contracts to build a bridge or make 
a railway to the moon, and several experts in what 
were known as fruits of the country (frutos del pais) 
consisting of, in general, hides, with hoofs and horns, 
and salted beef to send to Cuba and to Brazil, to feed 
the slaves on the plantations, made the contingent 
commerce furnished to the house. 

Science contributed two German lepidopterists, who 
in their rooms pursued their mystery in a strong smell 
of camphor, and at meals ate solidly, their knives and 
forks clinking upon their teeth like foils in a sharp 
bout. Captain McCandlish, too, was there, a worthy 
mariner, who, having lost his ship for drunkenness, 
passed all his life regretting the old days, when in the 
fifties he had had a brig in the South Seas. Much did 
he dwell upon the islands and the life, ‘‘ conceity folk, 
yon Kanakys, ye ken. The weemen too, sort of free 
living . . . juist vera leetle prejudice aboot them. I 
mind one o’ them doon in Eromango.. . dod no, 
long before the missionaries cam’, spoilin’ the place. I 
cana’ bear a Kanaky, in breeks, ve ken . . . seems to 
corrupt them . . . fine buirdly bodies, but European 
clothes, mak’s them upsettin’. 

‘* Weel, this gurl, ye see; lads . . . I dinna care to 
mind aboot her, whiles I juist think I never should have 
left the islands . . . awfu’ easy life, taro, ye ken, is 
handy planted, handier far than tatties . . . a bonny 
climate too, and then the weemen, man, | think I was 
a fool to leave the islands, and to fetch up in this mud 
turtle, round-bottomed sort o’ a smouchin’ toon, where 
everything is dear, and no a body kens the dog- 
vane from the kingston valve, hech, sirs, I think I was 
a fool”. 

Then he would snort in his red pocket-handkerchief, 
light up his pipe (he couldna’ stan’ thae cigareets), call 
for more whisky, and stagger down the street, lurching 
a little in his gait, as if he was at sea. 

Within a square of the hotel was set the police station 
and in a lane hard by some huts in which some half- 
caste ‘‘Chinas”’, with several Mulatas, and two or 
three Hungarian and German girls, become too faded 
for the capital, sat painted at their doors. Vice was 
so unattractive, set as it was in a mud hovel, thatched 
with straw, that many, whom the love of virtue bound 
but lightly, yet were virtuous from disgust. Whether 
the moral gain was great, only the moralist can say, 
and he was an infrequent visitor in those days, either 
at Ellerman’s or at the ‘‘ Fonda del Vapor”. In fact 
morality was looked at in the larger or the Latin way, 
with the result that on the whole life was far cleaner 
than in Anglo-Saxon lands, where nature being what it 
is, the same things happen but are rendered meaner by 
concealment ; the homage, as they say, vice pays to 
virtue, but which makes virtue, as it were, compound a 
felony and smirches both of them. 

Racing and cock-fights were the national sports, the 
former for short distances, two or three furlongs, with 
innumerable false starts, all of set purpose and with the 
object of tiring out the weaker horse before the race 
began. Barefooted and with silk handkerchiefs tied 
round their heads, a custom which they evidently took 
from the Indians, who tied a woollen string called 
Vicha round their brows, and with their flat-thonged 
whips hung on their wrists, the riders made pretence to 
give their horses all their head, leaning well forward on 
their necks and shouting wildly, but all the time they held 
them well in hand. As all the starts were flying and 
by mutual consent, if one man saw his horse was but 
an inch behind the other's, or if he noticed that his 
adversary’s horse (for all the races were confined to 
two) was getting out of hand, he stopped and getting 
off, walked slowly back again up to the flag. This 
naturally upset the temper of a violent horse, who at 
the next attempt would rear and plunge, and break out 
sweating, and ™ - run half the course before he 
could be stopped. hen at the last they got away, 


each shouted ‘‘vamos”, and then they plied their 
whips, the horses close to one another, for if a man 
could bore the other rider off the course he won the race. 

But at this game all gauchos were adepts, as well as 
that of trying to kick the opposing horse’s chest, to 
put their feet below the other rider’s heel and hurl him 
to the ground, all which was reckoned fair, and part of 
racing, just as at cards they had a code of signs which 
were allowable, but in both cases, tricks and signs 
were all conventional, and nothing might be done, 
except what wont and immemorial use had rendered 
sanctified. 

To a low building built in a circle and looking like a 
little bull-ring the sportsmen of the town repaired on 
Sundays, nearly all carrying cocks beneath their 
arms, or balanced on the pommels of their saddles as 
they rode. To show that nationality was no bar to 
sport, the committee had drawn up rules and invita- 
tions in several tongues: the one in English ran: 
**Sunday and other holly days there are large cock- 
fight. The native and the foreign cock is both ac- 
cepted, and are accepted all kinds of cock whatever 
his prevention.” To make all clear, at the bottom of 
the page was written ‘‘The direction”, which the 
composers of the document imagined had the same 
meaning in an English as in a Latin tongue. English 
or French or Spanish, or no matter what the tongue, 
all men were equal in the arena of the cocks. The 
love of blood and money, the two strongest passions, 
write what they please of love, levelled down most of 
them to a mere mass of animals, with bloodshot eyes, 
mouths open and their lips drawn back upon their 
teeth, sweating with interest, and following every 
wound the birds inflicted with their sharp steel spurs, 
all pity laid aside, and for the time savage as tigers, 
ready to quarrel with their brother if the red cock 
struck out the other’s eye and he had criticised the 
stroke. 

The remnant, those who cared not for the blood, and 
in whom the skill and fortitude of the trained cocks 
neither excited nor called forth compassion, called the 
odds with regularity, marking each turn with every 
combat, and when at last the victor dashed his spur 
down through the brains, and then himself fell dead beside 
his foe, just crowing out his victory as he fell, stretched 
out their hands to take the dollars that their bird had 
gained them with his life, with a low chuckle of content. 

But when in England or in South America did life, 
either of man or beast, stand any chance when there 
was money to be made? The only difference is, that 
here we try to hide from others and ourselves the 
motives of our deeds, and there they stuff the dollars 
dripping red with blood into their pockets and light 
their cigarettes. 

The town, such as it was, when first the little stern- 
wheel steamer groped through the mist, her decks 
swept by the dripping boughs of Nandubay and 
Espinillo no longer now exists. 

No doubt the house in which they tortured Garibaldi 
hanging him by the thumbs and flogging him across 
the face with raw-hide whips, has long made way, 
perhaps for a new church, perhaps for some smart bar- 
room, in the Yankee style. 

No longer in the shady lanes Paz and Dolores sit 
waiting for their customers, playing guitars, and with 
their pictures of a saint above their beds. Ladies from 
Paris and from Buda-Pesth, not so religious, but as 
superstitious to the full, no doubt adorn the town, 
driving their trade, and keeping their accounts by 
double entry with the view of honourable retirement 
in their riper years when paint has failed and drink 
imparts no lustre to the eyes. The loafers cannot any 
longer stare in through the ‘‘ rejas” on the ladies at a 
ball and criticise their clothes. Increasing wealth has 
set a bar betwixt the classes, making the poor man 
feel his poverty, and the rich know that isolation is 
their best weapon in the fight they have to wage. 
Who would allow a horse to stray about, now that no 
doubt his price is trebled, or to stand hobbled in a 
street, when all drive motors, and he would be in 
danger of his life? A vast and tin-roofed “terminus ”, 
in which the engines scream and whistle all the night, 
is the chief ‘‘labarum”’ of progress, and all who see it, 
with the smoke from its workshops hung across the sky, 
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bow and adore it and are satisfied. Few still remain, 
who can recall the days, when-taking horse a man 
could ride to Corrientes, without an obstacle to stop 
him on his way, but flooded rivers, if it should chance 
to rain, or want of water if there was a drought. 

Those were the days when on a journey man took 
no thought for food, for riding to a house, if by some 
chance there was no meat in the ‘‘Galpon”, they said, 
‘*You have a lazo—eh? the cattie are but a half a 
league away—out on the rise, beyond the round Ombu, 
well, go and kill a cow, take all the meat you want, 
but leave the hide, the owner does not like his brand 
to turn up in a parcel of strange stuff... . and so 
with God”. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


BRIDGE. 
THE DEALER—THE TRUMP GAME. 


* the old days of whist it used to be said that there 

were hundreds of men wandering about the Con- 
tinent in a state of impecuniosity because they would 
not lead trumps with five in their hand. The same 
argument applies to the policy of the dealer at bridge. 
When either the dealer or the dummy has made an 
attacking suit declaration, and the dealer sees that he 
has a majority of the trumps in his two hands com- 
bined, it is always right to have at least two rounds 
out, unless the weak hand has a short suit in which a 
trick or two can at once be made by ruffing. 

The dealer should form his plan of campaign in a 
trump game just the same as in a No Trump game, 
before he plays a card. It is true that he knows nothing 
about the disposition of the other trumps, but if there 
has been no double, he is justified in concluding that they 
will lie fairly evenly, and one round, or at most two, 
will show him how the opponent’s trumps are placed. 
One of the commonest and worst faults of the bridge: 
neophyte is that he will not have two rounds of trumps 
when he holds five in his own hand and three in his 
dummy, leaving only five altogether against him. He will 
say, ‘‘ I did not see any object in getting the trumps out, 
as I had no suit established’’. He does not recognise 
that two rounds of trumps will exhaust his opponents’ 
small ones, and effectually prevent their making a ruff, 
while his own small ones will still remain to stop his 
adversaries’ long suit. It is a fatal mistake to be in a 
hurry to make a small trump by ruffing when you hold 
say ace, king, and three others. Those small trumps 
are bound to win kicks sooner or later, especially if you 
lead out the ace and king, and take four trumps away 
from your opponents. Just as it is the policy of the 
defenders to force the strong trump hand as often and 
as soon as they can, so it should be the policy of the 
dealer to husband his small trumps as much as possible, 
knowing that they will come in very useful towards the 
end of the hand. 

It is, naturally, better for the dealer that his oppo- 
nents should lead trumps rather than that he should 
lead them, but as a general rule the opponents will not 
do so; sometimes, however, when there is a short 
suit in dummy, the dealer can induce his opponents to 
open trumps by leading the short suit from dummy. 
Suppose the dealer has declared hearts on king, knave, 
10, 5, 4, and ace, queen, knave, and another club. The 
dummy puts down two small trumps and only one club. 
The dealer should get the lead in dummy’s hand as 
soon as possible and lead the single club, playing his 
queen on it. If the fourth hand holds the king of clubs, 
he will win the trick and he is then very likely to dash 
out ace and another trump so as to prevent the dummy 
from ruffing a club, and this will be exactly what the 
dealer wants, as his king, knave, 10 of trumps will be 
led up to. If the queen of clubs wins, the dealer must 
not lead out the ace, but must lead a small one and ruff 
it in dummy, and then lead a trump up to his tenace, 
keeping the ace, knave of clubs still over the king. 

The exception to leading trumps at once with great 
strength in them is when the weak hand has a long 
unestablished suit with no card of entry except in 
trumps. Say that the dealer has declared hearts on 
ace, queen, knave, and two others and dummy holds 


king and two other hearts and king, queen, knave to 


five diamonds, of which suit the dealer has only one. 
In this case the diamond suit must be cleared first, and 
then, when the ace is gone, the dealer can lead out the 
ace and queen of trumps as soon as he gets in again, 
and put the dummy in with the king of trumps to make 
his diamonds. 

When there is strength in trumps in both the dealer’s 
hand and the dummy, a very important consideration 
is in which hand the lead will be wanted when the op- 
ponents’ trumps are exhausted. The following hand 
was a typical instance of this :— 


Dealer’s hand. | Dummy’s hand. 
Hearts—Ace, knave, 10, 9, 8, 2 | Hearts—King, 6, 5, 3 
Diamonds—4 | Diamonds—9, 8, 5 
Clubs —9, 8, 6 | Clubs—10, 7, 4 


Spades—Ace, queen, knave Spades—-7, 6, 2 

The dealer was already 8 up, and he naturally de- 
clared hearts. The king of diamonds was led, followed 
by the queen. The dealer ruffed the second diamond 
with his 2, led out the ace and another trump, winning 
the second round with dummy’s king, and then led a 
small spade and took the finesse, which came off all 
right, but he could not put dummy in again to lead a 
second spade, and he had to lose three tricks in clubs 
and one in spades, and so missed the game. When it 
was over, he said ‘‘It was bad luck not being able to 
put dummy in again to lead the spade through”’, but 
it was his own bad play. It was really so simple. He 
had only to ruff the diamond with the 8 instead of the 
2 in order to make certain of being able to put dummy 
in twice in the trump suit, and this he ought to have 
seen from the beginning. Again and again does the 
winning or losing at bridge turn on these little points 
of play. 


CHESS. 
ProBLeM 71. By GALITZKy. 


Black, 6 pieces. 


White to mate in three moves. 
There are nearly twenty mates in this problem, 


PrRORLEM 72. By J. P. Taytor.—White (11): K—KKts, 
Q-QR4, R—QKt4, R-K8, B-KB2z, B-KKt8, Kt—KRz2, 
Kt—Q8, P—K4, P—K7, P—Q3._ Black (7): K-—K4, B—Q3, 
B—QBs, Kt—K6, P—KKts5, P—QB6, P—QKt2. White to mate iv 
two moves. 

Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key TO PROBLEM 69: I. Q—KBO6. 
Key TO PROBLEM 70: I. Kt—QB3. 


The following game was played in the recent inter- 
national tournament at Stockholm. It illustrates 
definitely that superior numerical force is not in itself 
enough to command success. 


CENTRE COUNTER GAME. 


White Black 


Mieses Moller Mieses Moller 
1. P-K P- 7. Kt-—Q4 BxB 
2, xB P—B3 
3- Kt—QB3 . Q—QR4 P—Q3 B-Kz2 
4. Ki-B3 Kt—KB3 10. P—QR3_—s Castles 
5. B—K2 B-Kt5 11. P—QKtg Q-Bz2 
6. Castles P-—K3 12, B—Kt2 B-Q3 


Black’s move might be effective if his opponent 
stopped to defend the pawn. But conscious of the 
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superior development of his pieces white ignores such 
a trifle in his chase after bigger game. As the loss of 
the game can be directly traced to this move, it may be 
taken to illustrate the principle that no piece shall 
deliberately be moved more than once until all are 
placed in positions where they support one another. 
Practically, black has to play the game now without 
the OR and ORt. 


13. Kt—K4 BxPch 14. K-Rr B-—K4 


As is nearly always the case, the more often a piece 
moves in the early part of the game, however specious 
the reason, its position becomes less satisfactory. Black 
must withdraw his bishop to avoid losing it. 

15. P—KB4 Kt x Kt 18. Kt-—B5 P-B3 
16. Px Kt BxP 19. RxB PxR 
17. O—Kt4 P—Ky4 

The sacrifice of the exchange is the proper sequel to 
the sacrifice of the two pawns, and hesitation now would 
be fatal. 

20. R—Qr K-R 


_ Black can do nothing while the threat of Kt—R6 ch 
is hanging over him. For instance, if the Kt moves 
instead, then white plays 21. R-Q7, QxR, and 
Kt—R6 ch wins the queen. 

21. P—K5 Q-B2 


And now PxP would probably be followed by 
R- andBxP. Ifafter21....PxP; 22. R—Q6, 
RxKt; 23. OxR, QxR, then white mates in two 
moves by O—QOB8 &c. The position is extraordinary ; 
for some time it has been like a problem of white to 
play and win. 


22. P—K6 Q-Kt3 3. PxP Kt x P 
23. P—K7 R-K1 31. B—Q4 P-Kt3 
24. QxQ PxQ 32. Bx Ke PxB 

25. R-Q8 Kt—R3 K-—Ktr P—Kt4 
26. Kt—Q6 QORx«R 34. K-B2 
27. PxR=Q RxQ 35. K—B3 K-Br 
28. Kt—B7ch K-Ktr 36. Kt—Bé6 and wins 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FAILURE OF THE VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEM. 


1I.—Tue Cost oF VoLtuntTary SoLpIeErs. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The recruiting crises by which we are periodi- 
cally visited are generally explained as being due to the 
want of men in the labour market. This explanation is 
but half a truth. The presence of the unemployed, 
whom we have always with us, shows that the labour 
market has never reached so low an ebb as to be in- 
capable of supplying, at least partially, the wants of the 
army, were the men willing to enlist. Whence their 
unwillingness? Their unwillingness is caused by the 
gradual spread of the industrial spirit and the decline 
of the fighting instinct, in England as in all other highly 
organised commercial communities. ‘‘ No enlightened 
mind disputes the continuous decline of the military 
spirit and the gradual ascendency of the industrial”, 
says M. Comte in his ‘‘ Philosophie Positive”. ‘‘We 
see under various forms and more and more indisput- 
ably . . . the repugnance of modern society to a 
military life. Compulsory service becomes more and 
more necessary.” Now, with the progress of industry 
and commercial prosperity the wages of labour (in long 
periods) rise, and the consequence is that, so long as 
this prosperity continues, the cost of soldiers rises. 

The rate of a soldier’s pay, says Adam Smith, is natu- 
rally ‘‘regulated by the usual wages of common 
labourers, the rank of people from which foot-soldiers 
are commonly drawn”. The amount of this pay, 8d. 
aday, does not seem to have changed between 1614 and 
1776 when Smith wrote ; but by 1797 it had risen to a 
shilling aday. Two years earlier the increased cost of 
soldiers had attracted the attention of Edmund Burke, 
who clearly saw its cause. ‘‘ The price of the soldier 
is highly raised . . . the grand [cause being] the 


reluctance of that class of people from whom the 
soldiery is taken to enter a military life . . . The 
reason is the abundant occupation and augmented 
stipend found in towns and villages and farms, which 
leaves a smaller number of persons to be disposed of ”. 

An examination of the Army Estimates for past 
years shows that the cost of our soldiers rises at 
a quicker rate than the wages of labour, a fact which 
admits of a simple explanation. A soldier’s income 
(in money and kind) may be looked on as consisting of 
two parts. First, he receives a sum which is at least 
equal to the wages of ordinary labour, in return for the 
work he does and the risk he runs; secondly, he 
receives an additional sum, in excess of the wages of 
labour, to neutralise the effect of the industrial spirit 
and to overcome his unwillingness to accept military 
service. Otherwise voluntary recruiting would soon 
cease altogether. Obviously, then, the cost of soldiers 
must rise at a quicker rate than the wages of ordinary 
labour, assuming that wages are gradually rising and 
that the influence of the industrial spirit is increasing ; 
and even if wages remain constant for long periods, the 
cost of soldiers will still continue to rise so long as the 
diffusion of the industrial spirit continues. Little 
wonder, then, that the Army Estimates have risen by 
leaps and bounds during the past half-century. The 
Estimates for 1899-1900 (before the Boer war) were 
just double those for 1853-1854 (before the Crimean 
war), and they have increased by £8,000,000 since 
1899, the current Estimates being 429,000,000. 

There is no reason whatever to suppose that the 
cost of a voluntary army will diminish in the future, 
and it will certainly rise if our prosperity continues. 
The rise in the Estimates may not of course be rapid or 
even continuous ; the Estimates may fall next year and 
the year after too. But in the periods of time required 
for the operation of large social forces the cost of a 
voluntary army will prove an ever-increasing burden to 
the country and must eventually become altogether in- 
supportable. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hie, Lieut-Col. 


DIANA OF THE COBDENITES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Kenchester. 

S1r,—I have more than once in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
advocated a preferential tariff, sharing the convictions 
of the educated classes. That the weight of argument 
on our side preponderates is, I think, evident ; but the 
indigesta moles of an ignorant vote has put us in the 
position of struggling after the impossible. The plain 
truth stares us in the face, that for sixty years the 
masses have been educated by the logic of experience 
to believe in that Diana of the Ephesians, the cheapest 
market. Do not suppose that the Unionist rout can be 
attributed to any other cause. Mr. Chamberlain has 
produced a scare. 

Andnow let us turn our eyes backwards. Undoubtedly 
the five-shilling duty on corn was unduly checking im- 
portation. But the remedy for that was not free trade 
but a reduction of the duty, say, to two shillings. 
Manchester and Birmingham had however their game 
to play. Their notion was that by wrecking agriculture 
the labour-market would be glutted, whereby labour 
would be cheapened and profits doubled. Moreover in 
any case cheap food would have helped them to force 
down the wage-rate, and a bankrupt squirearchy would 
have enabled their magnates to buy up the soil on 
their own terms. Greed and class-hatred were the 
basis of the agitation they successfully fomented. How 
hollow and factitious that agitation was became obvious 
when, later on, Cobden negotiated the commercial 
treaty with France which ruined the Coventry ribbon 
trade and the Spitalfields weavers. It was shown that 
the apostle of free trade, with the morality of a very 
unscrupulous bagman, was blindly indifferent to any 
English industry except cotton. Free trade was the 
apotheosis of cotton. 

Briefly, the trade unions stopped the proposed lower- 
ing of the wage-rate, so the manufacturers did not 
benefit largely by the ruin of agriculture. But the 
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foreigner did. Little by little, more and yet more, he 
succeeded in sucking our very life’s blood. It is free 
trade that has made the Yankee multi-millionaire. 
Per the agency of free trade German ships are being 
built—while we look on, and truckle to Berlin— 
which are designed to obliterate our navy. Ail this 
is an open book to the educated, but, as Carlyle 
put it, our electorate is composed of the ‘‘ mostly 
fools”, and they are convinced that dumping amounts 
to the mightiest of blessings, and that so long as they 
can buy below cost price the bargain is too good 
to be lost. Their mental condition has been super- 
induced by the old fallacy, non causa pro causa. 
They have been taught to identify progress with free 
trade, which happens to be the actual cause, not of 
England’s prosperity but of her poverty, and simply, 
it is futile to reason with the unreasonable. In the 
meanwhile nothing can be more serious than a parlia- 
ment without an opposition. That there are level- 
headed men in the Cabinet few will deny, and we should 
be inclined to repose confidence in their moderation, 
were it not obvious that they are liable to pressure of 
a vehement character from behind. _ If they yield, then 
the deluge ; if they resist it will be at their own peril, 
for they will be elbowed out of the Cabinet and the 
party. That would leave a huge majority dominated 
by crude socialism, holding irresponsible authority, and 
our masters for six years. 

It would be inequitable to condemn the Government 
in advance. It may astonish us by a display of tact, 
temper and judgment. In spite of inevitable appre- 
hensions, we hope so. If otherwise, it may become 
necessary by an address of the income-tax payers, 
representing the capital of the country, to fortify the 
House of Lords. The country is not Radical ; it is 
only scared. Further, it is feeble folly to refuse to 
accept a verdict of unparalleled import. Unless the 
Unionists are anxious to remain in a state of imbecile 
opposition for at least a quarter of a century, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme of preferential duties and Mr. 
Balfour’s of retaliation must be dropped formally and 
finally. This as the necessary acceptance of the 
decision of the electorate. Lord Derby in 1852 had to 
abandon Protection. As a minister he rose far above 
the small and superb Lord John Russell, yet the 
country would not confide in him even after his repent- 
ance. It took twenty-two years for Mr. Disraeli to 
recover the ground lost by a temporary collision with 
the popular will. And it will take a longer time before 
the country will listen to any variation of the dogma 
of free trade. Indeed I may go farther and affirm 
that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain have become 
impossible. It would be wiser to set them aside and 
accept the leadership of Lord Rosebery, devoting all 
the energies of Conservatism to supporting the mode- 
rate element in the Cabinet. The game has been 
played and the game has been lost. 

Compton READE. 


[It would be unfortunate indeed if those who shared 
our correspondent’s fiscal convictions usually flourished 
the white feather as he does in this letter—because of a 
single rebuff. But, in his white feather mood, it is 
natural he should choose Lord Rosebery’s wing to run 
under.—Ep. S,R.] 


BRITISH TRADE AND THE NEW TARIFFS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


S1r,—In an article published last week, you account 
for the enormous increase in our exports lately, by the 
fact that foreigners have been hastily purchasing from 
us before the high tariffs make it impossible. I should 
be glad if you would explain to a would-be convert 
why the consumer in Germany should be in such a 
hurry to buy, if we, the foreigner, are going to pay the 
tariff. Yours truly, 

AN INQUIRER. 


{Our correspondent must know that it is not true 
either that the foreigner or the exporter always pays the 
whole duty. The dilemma exists, therefore, only in 
his imagination. We have never held that the imposi- 
tion of a tariff in Germany or elsewhere will not raise 


the price in those countries. If the price rose by the 
exact amount of the duty our exports would be very 
little interfered with. If, however, the price were to 
rise by one-half of the duty, British merchants could 
do business only if they were prepared to pay the 
remaining half and reduced their prices by this amount. 
German merchants are fully aware of these facts and 
in anticipation of some rise in price—how much it is 
impossible to prophesy—have increased very consider- 
ably their imports from abroad. Of course, ‘‘ An 
Inquirer” will see. on reflection, that the higher price 
in Germany is compensated for by the fact that 
employment is benefited by supplying the goods kept 
out, and that the revenue is benefited in respect of the 
goods which are not kept out.—Ep. S.R.] 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
14 March 1906. 


Sir,— Now that the Radicals have carried by a large 
majority a resolution in favour of the payment of mem- 
bers the question at once arises whether it is necessary 
to have as many as 670 men at £300 a year each in the 
service of the State as members of Parliament. [ ima- 
gine that most people who know anything of parlia- 
mentary working share the opinion that the House 
would be a far more efficient instrument with no more 
than half the present number of members and that 
probably 300 members would be ample. Why should 
the taxpayer be called upon to pay for more representa- 
tives than will suffice ? 

The United States House of Representatives which 
suffices for a country vastly larger than the United 
Kingdom and with a population about twice our own 
is content to have a House of 357 members. 

Again it is quite clear that the present Parliament 
has no mandate for so revolutionary and far-reaching a 
change. Ifa bill for giving effect to it will require the 
approval of the House of Lords it is hoped that the 
Lords will throw out the bill and thus compel the Govern- 
ment either to go to the country on the issue or to 
postpone the whole question until the next dissolution. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lewin HI. 


THE ABSURDITY OF BETTING. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—No backer is deterred by the knowledge that 
the odds offered are mathematically unfair. His faith 
in the correctness of his judgment is a set-off against 
the restriction of his winnings. Argument never pre- 
vented a man from risking a sovereign on a ‘‘ good 
thing”. Some twenty years ago I wrote in a journal 
now defunct an elaborate refutation of the notion that 
money can be made by systematic gambling. I gave 
an analysis of every known ‘‘ system”, and proved to 
the satisfaction of every mathematically trained intellect 
that systems were absurd. The paper—rather a serious 
organ—was in consequence bought largely by betting 
people, and hundreds tested the systems I had exposed. 
A compositor in the office of the paper actually made 
some £70 or £80 by following one of the systems, 
and gave up the ‘‘ case” for the course. He was back 
long before the season finished. The only cure for 
gambling is a persistent run of ill-luck resulting in 
entire loss of capital. Even then the doctrine of chances 
suggests that ‘‘the turn must come”. This is what 
lures the man with the gambling instinct. ‘‘ Some one 
must win, why not 1?” is his unanswerable objection 
to all arguments. It is curious, too, how the very 
arguments employed to prove the futility of betting 
have a knack of failing when put to the test of one or 
two experimental trials. I once by way of an object 
lesson laid the mathematical odds against heads turn- 
ing up five times consecutively. They ran nine times. 
It is true that I should have won scores of times if my 
opponent had continued tossing, but he was satisfied 
that my mathematical illustration had failed, and 
argued, if it failed once, why not twice? I have de- 
cided not to publish the very elaborate MS. I prepared 
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on ‘‘ The Folly of Systems” so long as human nature 
remains as it is. Yours, &c. 
DovucGLas BLACKBURN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


8: Page Street, Westminster 
12 March 1906. 
Sir,—Perhaps ‘Junior Carlton” will forgive the 
suggestion that his arithmetic can be improved in con- 
sideration of my sending corroborative detail of his 
main contention that gambling is silly. 
Being ignorant of the rules of single pool I cannot 
check his odds in regard to this game ; but the chances 
against either of two golf players of equal skill winning 
three holes in succession are surely 7 to 1—namely the 
chance of either player winning three successive holes 
is }x4x4=}. Putting w for win and L for lose the 
only possibilities are : 


Ist hole ... m 


Thus there is one way in which three consecutive holes 
can be won and seven ways in which they cannot be 
won. 

It is scarcely desirable to ‘‘ get an Englishman to 
look on betting as sinful”. Whether betting is or is 
not immoral depends partly on the conscience and 
partly on the finances of each individual; but that 
most betting is silly can be demonstrated by arithmetic. 
The betting odds quoted in the daily papers show that 
those who stake their money with bookmakers do so 
on unequal terms. If I bet 25 to 100 that Oxford will 
win the boat-race, and 75 to 100 that Cambridge will 
win it, the bet is equal, since I stake 100 altogether 
and win 100 whichever wins, it being assumed 
that if the race is drawn the bet is off. Such con- 
ditions as these do not prevail in betting with book- 
makers. If a bookmaker were to arrange his bets so 
that he had to pay exactly 4100 whichever horse won, 
then he ought, if the bet were on equal terms, to 
receive exactly £ 100 altogether from the backers of the 
horses. The morning papers of last Saturday pub- 
lished the odds on five races. They were as follows: 

100 to 20, to 100, to 12, to 10, to 10, to 8, 


to 8, to 8, to 8, to8 total, 100 to 192 


100 to 80, to 40, to 25, to 25 Iooto 170 
100 to 90, to 33, to 33, to 10 ose «+ -93,-—« FOO to 166 
100 to 44, to 33, to 28, to 25, to 12, to 8... x» Iooto 150 
100 to 33, to 33, to 30, to 20, to 18, to ro, 


The sum total of these figures is 500 to 832, or 
100 to 166. The bookmaker would have to pay £100 
in any event, and as payment for doing this he receives 
£166. I once got out the odds for a large number 
of races with substantially the same results as above. 
It may be taken as certain that the man who bets with 
bookmakers pays about £166 for what is arithmetically 
worth £100. This is silly, but the bookmakers must not 
be blamed. The betting is unequal but not unfair, since 
expenses, bad debts, and profit have to be provided for. 

If a man has special knowledge about any particular 
race betting for him may not be foolish, even on terms 
which on the whole are unequal. If a man is better 
endowed with money than with brains, and thinks it 
worth while to pay £166 for #100 in order to enjoy 
some excitement, the excitement may be worth £66 to 
him but the rules of arithmetic cannot determine its 
value. Such a man may be only indirectly silly. In 
the great majority of cases, however, the silliness of 
gambling is evident, and those who are most opposed 
to betting would be well advised to base their opposi- 
tion upon its foolishness, rather than upon its im- 
morality. It can only be proved to be immoral when 
a man’s conscience tells him it is wrong, or when the 
state of his finances is such as to make him unable to 
bear the loss without undue damage to himself or 
others, and without involving a strong temptation to 
steal money for the purpose of making up the loss. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 


REVIEWS. 


A SCIENTIFIC NIGHTMARE. 


“The Origin of Life.” By J. Butler Burke. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1906. 16s. net. 


“Sees are times when sleep will not come, when 
the mind overstrained by the long tension still 
insists on working idly and without governance. In 
the brief lucid intervals we find ourselves stringing 
together interminable discourses which have a factitious 
appearance of unity, mere cardhouses of the brain 
built up of half-remembered scraps gathered from all 
sources, sentences which parse perhaps but possess 
nothing but the element of futile surprise of a game 
of Consequences. 

Should anyone wish to produce such a calenture in 
the active hours of daylight, we would recommend Mr. 
Butler Burke’s book on the origin of Life ; that great 
book which, as the advertisement tells us, ‘‘ puts the 
origin of life one step further back”. Here he will 
find himself struggling with sentences which invoke 
the great and august names of science, sentences 
which are cast into the mould of other sentences, which 
open as if they had a purpose but seem to close before 
they reach it. You will read one or two and pull your- 
self up with a start, thinking you have overlooked the 
point, you will read them again with care, then again 
with disgust at your own stupidity, at last it will dawn 
upon you that there simply is no point. The sentences 
are the mere foam of words, like the foam figures pro- 
duced by Biitschli, which stimulate living cells but 
possess no trace of vitality; and really Mr. Burke’s 
sentences afford very good samples of his thinking. 

Mr. J. Butler Burke is that eminent light of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge who on 20 June 1905, through the 
medium of ‘‘a representative of the ‘ Daily Chronicle’”, 
thrilled an outworn world by the announcement that 
he had created life out of dead matter. The experi- 
ments were demonstrated at the Cavendish Laboratory 
(if ghosts could walk Clerk-Maxwell’s would have 
hurried back); for many weeks they provided the 
‘** Daily Chronicle” with copy after its own heart, they 
reverberated platitudinously from many a nonconfor- 
mist pulpit, and now are given to the world anew as 
the basis of a philosophic system. 

What are the experiments anyhow ? Voluminous as. 
the book is, the descriptions of these ‘‘ pivotal facts”’, 
to use the language which seems most appropriate, are 
not a little hazy and lack even the measure of definite- 
ness we should expect from a decent cookery book. 
But apparently a tube was partly filled with the 
ordinary nutrient gelatin of the bacteriologist, some 
barium bromide or chloride containing radium com- 
pounds was sprinkled on the surface, and the whole 
was sterilised by heating. A day or two afterwards 
something like bubbles or cells appeared within the 
gelatin, increased in size and number until they re- 
sembled the frog’s eggs that are in the ditches 
nowadays ; ultimately they became resolved into mere 
crystals. These ‘‘ radiobes”’, as Mr. Burke calls them, 
are shown in various figures, but as these seem to 
be photographs of drawings and not of the things 
themselves, and have no scale of magnitude at- 
tached to them, it is impossible to criticise them. 
We gather that ‘“‘radiobes” cannot reproduce them- 
selves, and that they disappear when the gelatin 
is liquefied, but with the sceptics who profess to re- 
produce them without radium at all, by the mere action 
of soluble barium salts upon gelatin, Mr. Burke does. 
not deal. However Mr. Burke regards them as some- 
thing outside our previous experience, not to be 
accounted for on ordinary chemical and physical lines, 
and, though even he cannot go the whole hog and call 
them “living”, he maintains they are somewhere near 
it—archetypes, wanderers in the limbo that separates 
the living from the dead. If living matter possesses 
nm qualities, he surmises that his ‘‘radiobes” possess 
n—1j; unfortunately we can find no evidence that in 
this case m is greater than unity. It is amazing that 
a man should dare to publish such a record of experi- 


[Has Mr. Schooling never halved a hole in golf ?— 
Ep. S.R.| 


ment, so slipshod, so uncritical, so destitute of scientific 
method ; great must be his trust in the abundant and 
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unfailing beneficence of popular ignorance. Instead, 
however, of testing the conditions under which his 
phenomena make their appearance by varying the con- 
ditions of the experiment, Mr. Burke is content to 
believe that because they simulate in some degree the 
living cell they must represent a novel form of life or 
semi-life, generated by the action of the radium 
upon the gelatin. Somehow cyanogen comes in 
here. ‘‘It seemed as if the complex molecules 
of para-cyanogen, unstable, but at the same time per- 
sistent, and yielding a vast store of energy in their 
disintegration, might act as nuclei, which would in 
suitable media set up catalytic actions, and thus act as 
a means of synthesising complex organic compounds : 
a method not hitherto employed. It was for this 
reason that bouillon, of the composition used in the 
experiments with radium, was used, since it contained 
all the constituents of protoplasm, and it seemed at the 
time possible, not to say probable, that the physical 
properties of the cyanogen molecule, as well as its 
chemical properties, justified the very shrewd concep- 
tion of Pfliiger, that the molecule of cyanogen is a semi- 
living thing. . . . If cyanogen is a half-living thing, 
as Pfliiger supposed for the reasons given, it is only 
natural to try if it would form growths in culture 
media, and the use of bouillon in my experiments was 
merely the logical outcome of this conception”. What 
exactly was done we can only guess, but anyhow the 
result appears to have been negative. 

But to do Mr. Burke justice, his ‘‘ radiobes” form 
but a small part of his book; his main thesis is, we 
imagine, undisturbed by the existence or non-existence 
of ‘‘radiobes” as a separate class of phenomena ; on 
quite general grounds he proceeds to surmise that 
animate and inanimate nature may be continuous, that 
matter may be alive and even identical with mind. 
But he reassures us on the effect of such speculations 
“*lest pious fears should be raised that the results of 
this work might be interpreted as destroying the 
foundations of Religion and Morality. Rather do they, 
tend, if our views are true, to break down the barrier 
between Religion and Irreligion and to show the con- 
tinuity of Nature and of Mind as one harmonious and 
consistent whole”. With this kindly warranty of per- 
fect freedom from vice Mr. Burke “‘ splurges” into the 
vast of Philosophy, Metaphysic and transcendental 
Physics, ‘‘for we are but parts of one stupendous 
whole”’, as he puts it. Stupendous is indeed the word. 
All the great names are there, and very much must 
some of them be wondering what they are doing in that 
galley ; naturally also we find plenty of quotations 
rom all the thinkers from Empedocles to Sir Oliver 
Lodge who hope that somehow, somewhere, yes and 
no will come to the same thing, or who cling to a faith 
of the ‘‘ there may be something in it” type. 

We can only describe these chapters as a nightmare, 
but since they are besprinkled from time to time with 
nice tags about ‘‘little systems”, ‘‘dim units”, and 
the like, and with plenty of capital letters, Science, 
Truth, Humanity, we suppose they will pass for deep 
thinking at the ‘‘ Daily X.” level. Provided only 
we don’t insist on knowing what it means it is very 
comforting to read ‘‘ If goodness and love, like truth, 
be realities, whatever atoms may really be, that which 
delights in virtue must be happy, and in harmony with 
the totality of things. In the correlation of vital 
phenomena are that unity and that plurality at once 
rendered a continuous whole”? If Mr. Burke can 
only look the part, we can conceive him lecturing with 
effect to most exclusive audiences at Claridge’s or the 
like. Some of Mr. Burke’s admirers have called atten- 
tion to his style, which is unfortunate, because it is very 
much on a par with his science ; his use throughout of 
the editorial ‘‘we”, presumably for the sake of im- 
Pressiveness, only adds from time to time a much 
needed element of comedy. Let us take a sample 
about radiobes. ‘‘ Well, then, they have not been 
abandoned, but investigated in divers ways to follow 
out their actual course; they have afforded ample 
material for reflection, and results which, to say the 
least of them, are, as we venture to think, not totally 
devoid in some instances of the highest interest and 
importance ”. 

e endorse those sentiments, but our reflections are 


on Mr. Burke’s singleness of purpose and on the daily 
press as diffusers of science. 


THE IMMACULATE COUNTRY. 


“A Fantasy of Far Japan.” By Baron Suyematsu. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE title of this book and its esthetic binding in 
mauve, spangled with butterflies, misled us. We 
thought that Baron Suyematsu, wearied perhaps with 
his numerous dissertations on the righteousness of 
Japan’s cause in the war, with his expositions of the 
serious side of his countrymen and his endeavours to 
show that their ways, so often the reverse of ours, 
may have in them logical foundations that entirely 
banish the ludicrous aspects which first strike us, 
was about to favour us with descriptions of some 
of the fairest spots in Japan, the Bridge of Heaven 
(Ama no Hashidate) with its marvellous vistas of 
sea and mountain scenery, the thousand isles of 
Matsushima, or the cherry-clad banks of the river 
Sumida. We found instead little more than old 
stories retold in the form of conversations between 
the Baron and persons, all of the very highest 
ranks of society. If readers can overcome the pedantry 
and verbosity in which the lessons are sometimes given, 
they will learn some things that are new and will be 
entertained by others that are amusing. 

The subjects dealt with are very varied. They are 
strung together with the same absence of any logical 
connexion as those of the ‘‘Child’s Guide to Know- 
ledge”, and as that celebrated work of our childhood 
jumps from the manufacture of sugar to the build- 
ing of an ironclad, so does the Baron, before we 
have fairly grasped one subject, jump to another 
wholly unconnected. Moonlight picnics to view snow 
scenes, treatment of the blind, women’s influence and 
women’s wrongs, the intricacies of the language 
and ancestor worship are treated at haphazard in 
one chapter ; superstition, chauvinism, the history of 
the great Choshiu clan, the development of shipping 
and dockyards, the raison d’étre of the Shogunate, the 
customs of heredity and modern taxation in another. 
Bushido, marriage customs, intermarriage between 
Europeans and Japanese, climate, the feudal system, 
the transit of Venus as seen in Japan, novels, wrestling, 
railways, old methods of fighting, grades of nobility 
and currency are only some of the other topics ex- 
pounded in answer to questions of the auditors that 
are not infrequently either silly or ignorant or both. 
Some sayings may be quoted—‘‘ No mean thought 
could enter the mind of the samurai: the spirit of the 
sword, radiating from the pure cold lustre of the blade, 
handed down by his ancestors, could not but thrust 
such a thought from his mind.” ‘The social struc- 
ture of Japan is, in reality, far cleaner than those of 
most countries.” ‘‘ Chastity is far more practised in 
Japan than in any other nation.” ‘‘ Truthfulness and 
honesty are the highest ideals of our ethical notions.” 
‘* We Japanese are modest. We do not give ourselves 
airs.” 

Baron Suyematsu’s readers may accept these sayings 
without question or not according to their own expe- 
rience of Japan and of humanity in general. But some 
of his propositions are not very ingenuous. It is not 
true that houses of ill-fame mainly exist at the ports 
and are mainly supported by European sailors. They 
are as abundant in the capital and in the great inland 
towns, which a European sailor never sees, as they are 
at the ports, and even at the ports the majority are 
exclusively reserved for native patrons. It is ludicrous 
to compare mixed sea bathing in Western countries 
with bathing in the public bath-houses in Japan. The 
suggestion that the Japanese were defrauded in the 
high prices which they had in their ignorance to pay 
to foreigners (who were entirely English) for the mate- 
rials of their first railway is wholly unfounded. The 
grudging admission that, in the early days of the 
Imperial Government, English naval officers did much 
service in the organisation of the navy is a very 
poor acknowledgment of the creation of a powerful 
navy out of nothing. And when the most celebrated 
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of doctors differ who shall presume to judge? One of | 
the best known English authorities on Japan is | 
Captain Brinkley, correspondent of the ‘‘Times”, who, 
more intensely Japanese than the Japanese them- 
selves, is as assertive in his laudations of everything 
connected with them, as impatient of unfavourable 
suggestion as Baron Suyematsu in his most dogmatic 
moments. Both have criticised, Baron Suyematsu in 
this book and Captain Brinkley in his own paper the 
‘Japan Mail ”, the remarks of an American missionary 
who stated that ‘‘ Japan is still a country where the 
word lie is not a term of reproach but rather implies a 
jocular compliment”: we put their criticisms side by 
side : 
Captain Brinkley. Baron Suyematsu. 

The word uso is not the The word uso—tsuki (a liar) 
equivalent of the English —is with us an everyday word 
word lie. It is simply a blunt of scathing contempt. 
or familiar form of dissent. 


STRATEGY. 


‘The Development of Strategical Science during the 
19th Century.” By Lieut.-General von Caemmerer. 
Authorised Translation by Karl von Donat. London: 
Hugh Rees. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


ERTAINLY this book is very stiff reading and it 
could not be otherwise. The subject of strategy 

is very intricate and has for generations defied all 
attempts at systematisation. General von Caemmerer, 
despite his exhaustive German methods of analysing 
and discussing every point in connexion with strategy, 
does not make it less intricate. His main thesis as 
regards the whole art or science of strategy, for whether 
it be an art or a science must be left to the readers of 
this book to determine for themselves, is to be found in 
his quotation from his favourite authority Clausewitz, 
to the effect that ‘‘there is nothing more important in 
life than to find out the right point of view from which 
things should be looked at and judged of and then to 
keep to that one point’. In his able review of the 
methods advanced by the various schools of strategy, 
von Biilow’s, Jomini’s, Clausewitz’s and others of lesser 
light and of the system put into practice by Napoleon in 
his many campaigns, he comes to the conclusion that 
although Napoleon was perfectly right at the time in 
Operating in massed formations, as was indeed proved 
by his immense successes, ‘‘if he were living to-day, 
he would of course no longer act in this way” but 
‘* would have surely adapted himself to the completely 
altered conditions as Moltke has done”. He asserts 
that it was Von Moltke who was the first soldier to 
recognise how ‘‘ the enormous increase of fire effects 
had wrought a complete change in the fundamental 
tactical principles for strategic considerations”. So 
much for General von Caemmerer’s general exposition 
of his views ; he then proceeds to deal with the evolu- 
tion of modern strategy taking Heinrich von Biilow’s 
book ‘‘ The Spirit of the Modern System of War” as 
his starting point. This appeared in 1799, at a time 
when the youthful Bonaparte by his methods of war 
based on ‘‘ relentless endeavours to bring about the 
bloody decision of battle”, had completely nonplussed 
his opponents, who still clung to the traditions of the 
eighteenth-century campaigns, planned on the ‘‘ strategy 
of positions”, or the art of tiring out and staying. It 
seems remarkable that with these fresh object-lessons 
before him, Biilow should have striven so hard to 
systematise the baneful theory that ‘‘battle was the 
remedy of the desperate” and that the true aim of 
strategy was to gain the object of war without blood- 
shed. In brief Bilow's methods were an elaboration 
of the ‘* Base of Operations”, and he declared that the 
true spirit of modern war was to view the enemy’s maga- 
zines and lines of communication as the ‘‘ objective ” 
in lieu of their army. His reasons for this were 
plausible enough, for he argued that since modern 
armies were no longer self-supporting, they would be 
crushed were their sources of supply to be rendered 
useless. Curiously enough, while thus blind to the 
teachings of war around him, he realised the tactical 


advantage of extended “order” in conjunction with 


close masses, as of decisive importance. These were 
the formations with which Bonaparte achieved such 


| marked success at Marengo in 1800. The French 


School of Tactics dated however from a much earlier 
period (1764) and had been gradually evolved during 
the following thirty years. Various French writers, 
among them Du Teil, advocated what eventually be- 
came the recognised use of artillery in the attack ; 
whilst Guibert in his ‘‘ Essai Général de Tactique” 
and Bourcet helped to formulate the battle tactics 
which Napoleon adopted and by brilliant application 
made his own. True, he enlarged upon them and 
by his strategical insight was able to employ them 
with marvellous effect in the surprise and attack of one 
portion of the enemy’s forces by a portion of his own 
and by subsequently driving it in a direction whence it 
could never reunite with its main body. 

In brief, the tactical development was necessary for 
the achievement of the strategical success. Jomini’s 
great work which appeared in 1805 was a complete 
volte-face as regards Von Bilow’s theories, for in it 
the timid process of outmanceuvring was replaced by 
force used with the utmost determination. Jomini was 
the ardent advocate of ‘interior lines”, of forcing an 
entire massed army between the component parts of 
the enemy’s forces. These were pre-eminently the views 
of Napoleon. To the last, Jomini clung to his original 
opinions and rejected all developments of his system 
and Von Caemmerer declares that it remained for 
Clausewitz, ‘‘with German thoroughness”, to arrive 
at a broader conception of the art of war—‘‘a con- 
ception that permitted of a capacity for further de- 
velopment ”’. 

But before Clausewitz’s work appeared the Archduke 
Charles came on the scene; this was in 1814. The 
Austrian leader defined all strategy as dependent on 
the axiom that every movement of an army must afford 
complete security to ‘‘the key” of its position, i.e. to 
‘*the base” behind it. These views found favour in Aus- 
tria but not so in Germany. In 1831, after Clausewitz’s 
death, the latter’s famous treatise on war first saw light - 
In it Clausewitz at once demolished the Archduke’s. 
theory by demonstrating how the Archduke himself had 
ever attached more value to ground than to the anni- 
hilation of his enemy and hence the measure of his 
successes. Turning on Jomini, whilst showing the in- 
sufficiency of his methods, he admitted that at any rate 
they rested on a sound foundation, namely that the 
combat was the only effectual means of deciding a 
war. ‘‘ Let us not hear of generals who conquer with- 
out bloodshed.” He referred to the courageous spirit 
of Gustavus Adolphus, ‘‘ the father of modern war”, as 
an asset which was ‘‘surely more valuable than the 
spurious art of later wars”. Referring to the anxiety 
of some generals to win campaigns without losses he 
says ‘‘ This other bloodless way cannot be looked upon 
at all as the natural means of satisfying our great 
anxiety to spare our forces, on the contrary, when cir- 
cumstances are not favourable to that way, it would be 
the means of completely ruining them. Very many 
generals have fallen into this error and been ruined by 
it”. One involuntarily recalls the strategy of Lord 
Roberts’ advance on Pretoria. After Clausewitz comes 
Willisen, also German, whose ‘‘ Theory of Great War” 
published in 1840 is of the peculiarly trying German 
type. 
Probably the best chapter in the whole book is that 
called by the translator ‘‘ Technics of the roth 
Century”. Init the author shows, and we think con- 
clusively, that despite the gen-rally accepted idea of 
‘*the immutable principles of strategy” about which 
so much has been written, an entirely new condition of 
things arose in Europe about the year 1860 owing to 
four modern factors (1) increase of roads (2) construc- 
tion of railways (3) the electric telegraph and (4) the 
development of fire. It would be impossible here to 
enter into all these questions but we would mention, as. 
regards the first, how Jomini’s logistics for the move- 
ment of an entire army by one road have become of no 
effect owing to the enormous increase of artillery,. 
wheeled vehicles and the weight of ammunition to be: 
carried. Hence the modern German rule of one army 
corps (30,000) men on one road, an arrangement which: 
ensures that the rear of the column shall always be 
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within one day’s ordinary march of the head (14 miles). 
Again the field telegraph with proper precautions re- 
moves all fears of portions of an army being separately 
overwhelmed. Hence one of Napoleon’s greatest 
points is no longer of importance, for his strategy 
of co-operating with masses is not now viewed as a 
fundamental maxim. Indeed his ‘‘inner line” has 
become most dangerous for it affords an enemy the 
long sought for chance of enveloping the attack. 

The study of ‘‘ Moltke as contrasted with Napoleon ” 
is of deep interest as it gives Von Caemmerer’s sum- 
mary of the methods of these two great soldiers. 
Speaking of Napoleon he says finally, ‘‘ And what 
with him was an exception has become with Moltke 
the rule ; what with him was the rule has become with 
Moltke the exception”. Could any works more 
clearly express the marvellous changes which Von 
Caemmerer asserts, and we think with absolute correct- 
ness, have come about in the principles of modern 
strategy ? 

Passing over the writings of many modern writers 
well known to military students together with the 
elaboration of Moltke’s strategy by Schlichting, we 
come to Von Caemmerer’s conclusion. Here he again 
broaches the question whether it is possible to talk of 
the art of strategy as a science? Napoleon’s speech to 
Gouvion St. Cyr is given, ‘‘ Tactics, evolutions, artillery 
and engineer sciences can be learned from manuals 
. . . but the knowledge of the higher art of war can 
only be acquired by studying the history of wars and 
the battles of grand generals and by one’s own ex- 
perience”. 

Von Moltke’s saying is of equal interest. ‘‘If 
theoretical science alone will never lead us to victory, 
we must not altogether neglect it.” General von 
Willisen rightly said, ‘‘ There is always one step from 
knowing to doing, but it is a step from knowing and 
not one from not knowing”. 


ONE MORE GREEK STORY. 


The Story of the Nations: ‘‘Greece."’ By E. S. Shuck- 
burgh. London: Unwin. 1905. 5s. 


w= Dr. E. S. Shuckburgh consented to write a 

history of ancient Greece for the ‘‘ Story of the 
Nations ” series, he undertook a task which must have 
seemed both difficult and thankless. It was difficult, 
for on this period—from the coming of the Hellenes to 
the year 14 A.D.—there exists an enormous mass of 
literature in various languages, ancient and modern, 
the best results of which Dr. Shuckburgh was required 
to condense into one small volume of four hundred 
pages. On the other hand the task was somewhat 
thankless, because it was, to say the least, an open 
question whether the British public really needed or 
wished for another Greek history, at any rate of the 
type here offered. It is true that a history of Greece 
planned on an ample scale for the use of professed 
scholars, and providing a thorough restatement and 
examination of problems in the light of the latest 
research, is emphatically a desideratum. But of the 
small popular handbooks on Greece, which in recent 
years have flooded the market, we have already had 
far too many. Any addition to the number of these, 
even though it bore on its title-page the name of a 
distinguished author, was bound to be received with 
a certain amount of suspicion. 

That Dr. Shuckburgh felt some diffidence in present- 
ing us with another short history may be inferred from 
his preface, where he pleads in excuse that the “‘ Stories 
of the Nations” could not be complete without that of 
Greece. What is that to the reviewer? Still in this 
case an apology is unnecessary. The book deserves 
a welcome on its own merits. It is an able and 
scholarly production, and provides us with a very 
interesting sketch of one of the most important periods 
of the world’s history. Of course it is not a book 
which is likely to be consulted by advanced students, 
nor indeed is it intended to cater for the wants of 
this class. But it is well calculated both to instruct 
and to entertain the general reader, and it may further 
be recommended to the authorities for use in schools. 


There are many of us who still retain a lively recollec- 
tion and horror of the bad old histories of our school- 
days, with their arid masses of uninteresting informa- 
tion, and terrifying lists of yet more uninteresting 
dates. It is devoutly to be hoped, for the sake of 
English scholarship, that better provision is made for 
the rising generation ; yet schools are notoriously 
the homes of ‘conservative tradition, and it is 
rumoured that in certain quarters the very same 
execrable old history books are still in use. If this 
is indeed so, the sooner the whole lot are pitched 
into a bonfire, the better will it be for the cause of 
education. Let Dr. Bury’s Greek history be given to 
the higher forms, and Dr. Shuckburgh’s to the lower. 
With the aid of a certain amount of oral teaching, 
Dr. Shuckburgh is certain to excite the interest of an 
intelligent boy and supply him with sound and definite 
ideas about the period he is studying. 

In planning his work Dr. Shuckburgh has shown 
commendable self-restraint. He has refrained from 
dilating on attractive subjects and has confined himself 
severely to the main outlines. Military campaigns and 
operations, though not of course entirely neglected, 
are treated with brevity. On the other hand the poli-. 
tical history of the period is dealt with concisely but 
adequately, while the artistic and literary movements 
are noticed with comparative fulness. The chapter 
on the intellectual life of Greece is very useful, and 
the author’s crisp appreciations and criticisms of in- 
dividuals and schools are both valuable and interest- 
ing. In illustration of his manner we will quote a 
passage dealing with certain characteristics common to 
the three great tragic poets—#schylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides. ‘‘ They are all affected by the rising need 
and use of oratory. In every play speeches delivered 
either by the persons chiefly affected, or by some mes- 
senger describing the catastrophe, are prominent, and 
are composed with great skill, though with increasing 
indication of rhetorical training as time goes on. 
Again they have all three been affected by philosophical 
speculation. It has had a very different influence on 
each, as we shall see, but stillit is there. Thirdly, they 
all take occasion to glorify Athens either directly or 
by implication. Again, all alike found their plots on 
legends or myths already known from Homer or the 
cyclic poets or by common tradition. They were, 
therefore, familiar to their audiences. The originality 
of the poets was shown in delineation of character 
displayed in circumstances already known, or in the 
rearrangement of details so as to bring about the 
catastrophe demanded by the dramatic situation. 
Euripides was distinguished from the other two by the 
freedom with which he treated the material, and the 
more human and less heroic traits of his characters ”’. 

Dr. Shuckburgh’s occasional translations of the 
Greek originals, particularly the poets, are graceful 
and accurate. 


NOVELS. 


“Hyacinth.” By George A. Birmingham. London: 
Arnold. 1906. 6s. 


This new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Seething Pot ” 
is concerned rather with the social and industrial side: 
of Irish affairs than the political, but the faculty of keen 
observation which made the earlier book interesting 
reappears with even a sharper satiric edge. The con- 
struction is weak : Hyacinth Conneally passes through 
a series of scenes about which Mr. ‘ Birmingham ” 
wishes to express his views—and those views are 
sincere, often original, and generally unexpected. 
Hyacinth, the son of a Church of Ireland clergyman 
with a peculiar history, goes from a Connaught village 
to Trinity during the South African war, is ostracised 
in college as a rabid pro-Boer, gets into touch with the 
people who are equipping an Irish brigade for the 
Boers, becomes disillusioned, tries commercial travel- 
ling for a struggling Irish woollen mill which is being 
crushed by the competition of a state-aided convent 
manufactory, and finally takes orders. We leave him 
an unhappy curate in an English parish. In his com- 
pany we have studied at close quarters the methods of 
the small clique of extreme revolutionaries whose pens 
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are mightier than their swords, have glanced at Trinity 
undergraduates with a somewhat unsympathetic eye, 
have discovered the fraudulent sham-patriotism that 
dominates the shopkeepers in Irish country towns, and 
have been enabled to realise the quietly devotional 
spirit that is at work, unadvertised and unaggressive, 
in the Church of Ireland. There is a genial Roman 
Catholic priest of a fine type in this book, but the 
author has made a bad mistake in attributing to an 
imaginary convent, which on its industrial side is 
obviously Foxford, certain accessories which do not 
belong to the real Foxford. This is an artistic mistake, 
and will seem to stamp Mr. ‘‘ Birmingham’s” work 
with a sectarian bias from which it is in reality free. 


“Tales of the Fish Patrol.” By Jack London. London: 
Heinemann. 1906. 6s. 


The ‘‘fish patrol” watches the waters of San 
Francisco Bay, and coerces a motley crowd of Greek 
fishermen and Chinese shrimp-catchers into the paths 
of piscatorial righteousness. Why, in a country where 
people have no undue hesitation about shooting, these 
salt-water bailiffs are not aided by one or two United 
States gunboats, is not apparent, but the fact (as we 
must suppose it to be) that they have to overcome 
lawlessness by cunning lends interest to the series of 
brisk episodes described by Mr. London. Apparently 
you must catch a poacher red-handed and seize his 
illegally meshed nets to secure a conviction, but, while 
you may not kill him, he is at liberty to keep you off 
by a fusillade of rifle-shots. The boy-hero of this book 
meets with wonderful success, and his enterprises lead 
him into exciting perils from wind and wave and 
poachers with the ethics of pirates. The author seems 
to know his subject thoroughly, and he can make 
excellent use of his knowledge. 


“Caste and Creed.” By F. E. Penny. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1906. 6s. 


It has been the fashion lately for writers of Anglo- 
Indian fiction to take as a theme the case of a mixed 
marriage and its results, whether disclosed in the life of 
a European who has married a native or in the fate 
of the offspring of such an alliance. In the present 
volume Mrs. Penny has taken both aspects for her 
story. A Scotch merchant marries a native convert : 
their daughter brought up from childhood as a 
Christian among her father’s people at home returns 
to find that her mother has quietly returned to her 
Pagan creed and practices. The book is in no way 
convincing. It begins with various practical impossi- 
bilities and it lacks reality all through. As a study of 
native life and character it is superficial and, in spite of 
their unusual surroundings, the people who figure in it 
are mostly conventional or unreal. If it has not much 
else to recommend it the book is certainly crowded 
with incident. 


“The High Toby.” By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


For those that like this kind of pastiche the ‘‘ dare- 
devil , humours ” of Dick Ryder the notorious ‘‘ toby 
man” will have their fascination. The seventeenth- 
century manner is tolerably well imitated, and the 
dialogue smacks of the times, with its ‘‘rip me” and 

‘*sink me” and its swinging extravagance and air of 
recklessness. The feats of ‘‘ Galloping Dick ” are truly 
hard to imagine, and difficult of belief, but the lover of 
highwayman romance will delight in the superhuman 
and nightmare-like activity and strength of this hero of 
the High Toby. 


‘*Brownjohn’s.’ By Mabel Dearmer. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1906. 6s. 


‘* Brownjohn’s” is a very pleasant book, conglo- 
merate of a good many conventionalities familiar to us 
in other stories, and of a peculiar charm and cleverness 
which are Mrs. Dearmer’s own—Robin and Toby are 
characteristic creations of the author of ‘‘ The Noisy 
Years”, and there is plenty of pretty feminine humour 
and intelligent observation, and fresh country descri 
tion of hop-fields and rose-covered cottages. The plot is 


feeble, the heroine makes a great deal of fuss over 
nothing, but Mrs. Dearmer disarms probable criticism 
by herself describing her story as a storm in a tea-cup. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘Port Arthur, the Siege and Capitulation.” By Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett. London: Murray. 1906. 21s. net. 

‘With the Cossacks.” By Francis McCullagh. 
1906. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘‘The Great Siege.” By B. W. Norregaard. London: Methuen. 
1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Books on the Russo-Japanese war will we suppose continue 
to be published so long as eyewitnesses have material to be 
collated or reprinted. Who reads these books? They are 
rarely of special value to either the historian or the military 
student, and in the main are mere crambe repetita. Yet it is 
impossible for anyone who is interested in the conflict of 
human forces not to find in these apparently unnecessary re- 
tellings of already oft-told tales something that is fresh, attrac- 
tive and on occasions thrilling. Individuals at best only saw 
part of the game, and often saw that part from an aspect, or 
under conditions, different from that of their colleagues. We 
get for instance in these three admirable specimens of the war 
book varying impressions of Dalny. All pay tribute to Russia’s 
achievement in the building of the town, but whilst it affected 
Mr. McCullagh as a city of the dead, and appeared to Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett as palpitating with life, both views are shared 
by Mr. Norregaard who saw the town when it was practically 
deserted and when it was gay with the overflow of Russians 
from Port Arthur. In another respect Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
and Mr. Norregaard agree: they find that the Japanese made 
plenty of mistakes at Port Arthur which have yet to be explained. 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett and Mr. Norregaard are concerned 
wholly with the siege ; Mr. McCullagh went North, was with the 
Russians in various tight places, and was taken prisoner in the 
retreat from Mukden, of which he gives a vivid and stirring 
description, with ghosts by night and heroes and madmen by 
day, such as one might expect from the pen of the man who 
remembers the banshee. If we must have war books from war 
correspondents we want none better than these, but good 
though they are we should not have been conscious of any 
serious laches in the unofficial history of the great conflict if 
we had not had the chance of reading them. 


London: Nash. 


‘** College Histories: The University of Wales.” By W. Cadwaladr 
Davies and W. Lewis Jones. London: Robinson. 5s. net. 


The authors of this book, who in the main have done their 
work admirably, see in this very modern Welsh University the 
embodiment of the genius of a race, and “ the final expression 
of a national tradition of learning which has survived the 
vicissitudes of the centuries”. The idea is made the excuse for 
four interesting chapters on Welsh literary history from the 
Druidic to the Victorian age, by way of introductory matter. 
Some omissions and inacuracies however call for comment. 
The effects of the great rebellion in throwing back Wales 
economically and intellectually for two centuries are minimised, 
nor would one either suspect from these pages that the Welsh 
gentleman of the early Stuart days who was learned in heraldry 
and ranked Owen Glyndwr above the seven sages seemed to 
Englishmen of that time a far finer type of an old and haughty 
nation proud in arms than his descendant of the twentieth 
century appears to us. The Methodist revival of the eighteenth 
century is naturally extolled as the turning point in Welsh 
national history. That it considerably medified the Welsh 
character is indisputable. Whether for all purposes it has 
been a turning to the better is we think doubtful. The 
writers however (who themselves Nonconformists struggle 
throughout to be fair to the Church) candidly allow that the 
Welsh literary revival of the eighteenth century was in no way 
associated with Dissent, but in some ways was distinctly 


(Continued on page 340.) 
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A New Scheme for Children. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet te 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 


FIRE. COMPANY LIMITED. LIFE. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
The Manchester Fire Office. 
Head Office ; 922 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 


Income £1,250,000. 
Total Security for Policy-Holders 
FIWE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
Funds, £3,644,076. Income, £381,685. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS ABOUT TO ASSURE. 


Besides the ordinary Reserves for all liabilities this Office has a Special Fund 
of £259,000, the whole of the interest of which falls into the profits of the 
current Bonus period. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 
MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assurances. 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1908. 


Tne Bonus System and Rates of Premiums have been recently revised, and all kinds 
of Life Assurance, Leasehold Redemption Policies and Annuity Bonds are issued. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 


Accidents. Burglary. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
ANNUITIES. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD., 


50 Regent St., W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


Executor of Wills. 
Trustee 
of Wills and Settlements. 
Apply for urther information to THz SecreTary, 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
WEST-END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W, 


INSURANCES an be effected with this old-established Office 


on favourable terms. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATEs and 
the ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained upon application to— 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


£17,350,008. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and S y: 
Founded 1848. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
Annual |1894 - =~ - £1,012,786 


Income }1904 £1,348,659 


{1904 - = £9,014,532 
- = «= «=  £12,173,703 
Policies |1904 = £20,474,666 


Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Tue GresHaM Lire Assuxance Society, Limirep. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C, 


Quinguennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ONLY. 
The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,914,453 
The Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity 
Contracts - - 3,937,646 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward)- £976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to Tue AcTUaRY, 
Equirasie Lire Assurance Society, Mansion House St., Lonpon, E.C. 


ROY AL company. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 93 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME = © © 4,162,578 
TOTAL FUNDS - - = = = 13,062,125 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER ; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


1510-1906. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
Without Medical Examination. 
New Pamphiet, 
“MORE SIGNS,” 
should be read by al! intending Assurers. 

Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to the 

GENERAL MANAGER, 

63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, 
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-antagonistic to it. When they insist on the self-government | pictures and drawings that fall within this period. Three new 


and self-dependence which Nonconformity has taught to | 


Wales, they forget that the Welsh working man has been a 
‘doubtful success as a trade-unionist. 


gave to the foundation of the Welsh University lends a touch 


narrative. 


‘The Transvaal (Chinese) Labour Problem.” 
London: Drane. 2s. 6d. net. 


If recent official documents had not convinced Lord Elgin 
and the Government that Chinese labour is essential to the 
proper development of the mines and the general prosperity of 
South Africa, they might with advantage glance at this little 
volume which is written by a dweller in Johannesburg. The 
force of Dr. Munro’s survey of the whole question is perhaps 
not much weakened by his lack of literary gifts; he is content 
to present the case in a straightforward business-like way. 


“Handy Notes on Current Politics.” Vol. XVI. Westminster: 
Conservative Central Office. 1905-6. 


This “ Vade-mecum for Conservatives and Unionists” covers 
the twelve months February 1905 to January 1906. In its 
monthly form it supplies quotations from and comments on 
public speeches, which are a valuable ready reference. With 
the annual volume a useful Index is given, so that the various 
notes on leading subjects may easily be discovered. 


“ The phical Journal” (Vol. XXVI. London: Stanford. 
1905) contains the usual number of more or less technical 
papers by specialists in travel and exploration, in addition to 
the president’s survey of geographical progress for the year. 
Sir Harry Johnston on Liberia, Captain Lyons on the Nile 
flood, Colonel Delmé Radcliffe on surveys in Uganda, Major 
Ryder on Tibet, and Mr. E. C. Young on the highlands of 
Chili are among the features of the present volume. 


‘The Hampstead Annual” (Mayle) edited by G. E. Matheson 
and Sydney C. Mayle usually contains an interesting article or 
two and the 1905 number is no exception. There is an inform- 
ing account of Ken Wood and its owners by T. F. Hobson and 
Basil Field’s notes on “ Memories of Hampstead” are good 
light reading. “Shelley’s Voyages” by Richard Garnett is 
perhaps the most interesting literary article in the annual. 


By Dr. Z. Munro. 


From Messrs. Sonnenschein we have received ‘The Oxford 
Year Book and Directory” for 1906 and ‘‘The Cambridge Year 
Book and Directory” (5s. net each). These volumes contain 
the names of all living graduates, with their colleges, honours, 
and the dates at which they took their degrees. It is 
not intended to include, the editor explains, men with honorary 
degrees or those whose period of residence has been less than 
the minimum required by the authorities. We have looked up 
some names, and we find too many inaccuracies. 


In “The Blackmore Country” (Black. 6s.) Mr. F. J. Snell 
deals pleasantly with the districts of Devonshire and Somerset 
covered by “ Lorna Doone”, “The Maid of Sker” and other 
stories. Blackmore left instructions that no authoritative 
“ Life” of himself should ever be written, but Mr. Snell is able 
to recall a few biographical facts in his prologue. The book is 
illustrated by half-tones.—Mr. Murray publishes a new half a 
crown edition of Charles Darwin’s ‘Climbing Plants”. The 
work is rather more difficult than most of Darwin’s books, but 
a good deal in it is quite intelligible to the non-scientific reader. 
To the serious botanist it is indispensable.—In “ Recreations 
of a Maturalist’ (Unwin. 10s. 6d) Mr. Hawtrey collects 
his contributions for many years past to the “Field”. He 
writes of falconry with knowledge and enthusiasm, and there 
are plenty of interesting facts and theories in his papers 
generally.—* Brief Literary Criticisms” (Macmillan. 4s. net) 
consists of a selection of Richard Holt Hutton’s articles in the 
“Spectator” and “ Economist”: they are carefully chosen and 
edited by his niece Elizabeth Roscoe.—In “ Literary Rambles 
in the West of England’ (Chatto and Windus. 6s. net) Mr. 
Arthur Salmon aims at “topography chiefly on the literary 
side”. He wil] have nothing to do with “ dryasdust antiquities ” 
or “unimportant provincialisms” ; but prefers to “accompany 
Barrow to Cornwall, Keats to Teignmouth, Wordsworth to the 
Quantocks”. Some of his papers have appeared in the 
“Western Morning News” and others in “ Temple Bar”. 


THE ACADEMY CATALOGUES. 


“The Royal Academy of Arts: a Complete Dictionary of Con- 
tributors and their Work from its Foundation in 1769 to 
1904.” By Algernon Graves. Vols. II., III., IV. London: 
Graves. 1905-6. 


In noticing the first volume of this work we drew attention 
to the labour it has involved for its compiler, the thorough way 
in which it has been carried out, and the great value of the 
result for all students who have to constitute or verify lists of 


His musical and literary | 
enthusiasms however are indisputable, and the support that he | 


volumes have since appeared, bringing down the names to 
Lawranson. These volumes contain some important names 
in English art, amongst them Constable, Crome, Cotman and 
Gainsborough. In the case of the last it has been necessary 


_ to identify many portraits, entered anonymously, from other 
of romance to what would otherwise be a somewhat prosaic | 


sources, and Mr. Graves has added a few jottings of criticism 
from Walpole’s annotated catalogues: Foreign artists also flit 
across the pages. Thus there are two Corots, one Delacroix, 
several Daubignys. But the great men are rare swimmers in 
the vast stream, and endless names appear not only of lesser 
men who have their place and interest, but of those whose 
names are forgotten even by special students of art. What 
has become of all those painters, and how many of their 
works have become attached to better known names? A 
good deal of the history of artistic interests can be ex- 
tracted from the mere lists of subjects under certain 
names. For example J. R. Herbert begins with Byronic 
romance, then the shadow of the Oxford Movement falls 
across his studio, and in 1847 we get an “Early Christian” 
picture which must have counted for something in the 
Pre-raphaelite development of the following year, with rever- 
berations later on. This was “Our Saviour subject to His 
Parents at Nazareth. ‘Perhaps the Cross, which chance 
would often design, &c.’” The picture was on view at 
Whitechapel last year. The “Girlhood of the Virgin”, the 
“Carpenter’s Shop”, the! “Shadow of the Cross”, all must 
have owed something to this. “Lear” for the Houses of 
Parliament, “ Moses” for the same place follow, and all 
manner of other things. John Cross, by the way, was one of 
the heroes of the Westminster competitions. He came from 
Paris with a great reputation, and ran Watts hard in the 
competition in which the latter carried off a prize for his 
“Alfred”. Cross’s picture, also bought, hangs in the same 
room at Westminster, but its author’s name is forgotten. The 
last entry under his name at the Academy is 1858. Mr. 
Holman Hunt begins, in these pages, with a subject from 
“Woodstock ” just before his subject from Keats. Mr. Hook 
has a long line of illustrations before he becomes the sea- 
painter we know. Such stray notes may suggest the interest 
to be found in turning over the pages of Mr. Graves. 
Obviously it is not a book that can be reviewed in the ordi- 
nary sense, but it will take its place among indispensable 
works of reference. We have only come across one misprint 
in turning over the pages, “‘ Angora” for “ Agoa” on page 155. 


For this Week's Books see page 342. 
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EXTRACT FROM TARIFF. 


BEDROOMS =-_ from 55s. 
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BREAKFAST - as. 6d, 38., and 3s. 6d. 


LUNCH - - + 3864 
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Scores WHISIIES - 


"BLACK WHITE” 


AND 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


SEED SOWING. 


Not a moment should now be lost in getting into the 
ground the Vegetable and Flower Seeds which are to 
make the kitchen garden and flower garden useful and 
gay at midsummer. 


MESSRS. SUTTON 


can despatch by return, carriage free, the following 
selections o? the best seeds at the lowest prices ;— 
For the Villa Garden— 
Collection of Vegetable Seeds aia 21/- 
Collection of Flower Seeds ... “a 10/6 


Other Collections— 
Vegetable Seeds . 10/6, 31/6, 42/- ‘ 
Flower Seeds 5/-, 15/-, 21/- 


SUTTON & SONS, The King's Seedsmen, READING. 


All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 


SEEDS 


>. FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 
OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE (Free) contains a Select List of the best Vegetables and 
the most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. It is full of Practical 
Hints, valuable alike to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 

BARR’S SPRING BULB CATALOGUE (Free) contains a full Descriptive 
List of the Best Anemones, Cannas, Dahlias, Gladioli, Lilies, Ranunculus, 
Tigridias, and other Bulbs and Tubers for planting March and April. 

BARR’S HARDY PLANT CATALOGUE (Free) contains a_Descriptive List 
of the Best Hardy Perennials and Alpines for the Flower Garden and Rock- 
work, with a Descriptive List of the most beautiful Water Lilies, also many 
useful notes on culture. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


“IT IS ABLE TO SUPPORT 
LIFE.” —Zancet. 


One cup contains more nourishment thaa 


NOURISHES. WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


ARING & GILLOW, LIMITED.—NOTICE IS 

HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of the SIX PER 

CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES will be CLOSED = 
MONDAY, the roth MARCH, to SATURDAY, the 24th MARCH, both dai 

inclusive, for the pu of payment, on the jist’ MARCH, of Dividend for the 

—_ ending that date. By Order, 

20 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C. ) 3 RITSON, Secretary. 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORICINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. 


emrerma: 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable. 
Remedy ever discovered. 

The Best Remedy known for COUCHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 

Acts like a charm in DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, and: 
DYSENTERY. 

The only Palliative in NEURALCIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony. 1 accompanies each bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6 each, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST —— for Com; +o! and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


WARINGS 


Decorators, Designers and 
Manufacturers. 


Houses, flats, or single rooms artisti- 
cally decorated and furnished at a pre- 


arranged inclusive price. SKetches 
and estimates free. 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. GOOD 


QUALITY. MODERATE PRICE. 


Oxford Street, London; Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris; Liverpool, Manchester and Lancaster. 
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FROM MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST. 


Saxon, and Medieval Times, with a concise Dictionary of Terms, &c., used. By 
Georce Cuincn, F.G.S., Author of ‘Old English Churches.” Illustrated. In 
cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


AQUARIA, BOOK OF. A Practical Guide 


to the Construction, Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater and 
Marine Aquaria; containing Ful! Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, 
Mollusca, Insects, &c. How and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep 
Them in Health. By Rev. Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Recinaup A. R. 
Bennett, B.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ss. 6d., by post 5s. 10d. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information | 


A Practical | 


| The First Century of English Porcelain (W. Moore Binns). 


ANTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide | Henry Moore, R.A. (Frank Maclean). Scott. 3s. 6d. net. 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- | 


on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- | 
mens, &c. &c.. towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, | 


and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


A comprehensive Guide to the Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints 
respecting the preparation of specimens for the Cabinet. Collated and compiled by 
Artuur G. Butrer. Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S, F.E.S., from his larger work, 
“British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cioth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


A Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the | 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. STrEwaART THORBURN. | 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueper, F.S.A. Illustrated. | 
In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post ros. 10d. | 


DOGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of | 
“* The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent specialists. Beautifully illustrated with full-page | 
and other engravings of typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from | 
photographs of living dogs, and numerous smaller Illustrations inthe Text. Thisis | 
the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, | 
demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d., by post 13s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of al! the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H. Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. sd. 


GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


| 
taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 
Game Preserver. By W. Carnecig£. Illustrated. In demy Svo. cloth gilt, price | 
10s. 6d., by post ros. rd. 


GARDENING, THE BOOK OF: A Handbook | 


of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. 
Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. 
Willis, and Alan Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘“‘ Home Garden- 
ing “Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 
Mlustrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo. cloth gilt, about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. 8d. 


GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practi- 


cal Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illus- 
trated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited by G. NicHotson, Curator of the Royal 

ic Gardens, Kew; assisted by Prof. Trait, M.D., Rev. P. W. My es, 
B.A., F.L.S., W. mr: GarretT, and other Specialists. In 5 vols., large 
post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage paid £4 1s. €d. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. B: 
. H. Starter, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged, 
n cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF, for one or more 
Pla 


= How to Play 173 different Games of Patience. By M. WHITMORE 
Jonzs. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. ; in fail leather, solid 
gilt edges, price 10s. 6d., by post ros. 11d. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE, THE 


ADHESIVE: A Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and 
Classification. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the Study 
By W. A. S. Westony. Beautifully Illustrated. Cheap and Revised Edition 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post &s. 


POSTMARKS, HISTORY OF BRITISH. 


With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. By 
J. H. Danizts. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


_A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
Ss Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account | 
the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Auprey Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
“*The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. Un the press. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 


Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sportin 
and with an Appendix of Prints relating to of the Field 
The whole valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLaTEr, 
Author of ‘‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane W.C. | 


| Notes from Nature’s Garden (Frances A. Bardswell). 


_ Fishing for Pleasure and Catching It (E. Marston). 


THIS WEEK’S 


ART 


BOOKS. 


Hurst 


and Blackett. 42s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


A Woman of Wit and Wisdom: A Memoir of Elizabeth Carter 
(Alice C. C. Gaussen). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6¢. net. 

The Life of Sir Walter Scott (G. Le Grys Norgate). 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Friend of Marie-Antoinette (Lady Atkyns) [Translated from the 
French of Frédéric Barbey with a Preface by Victorien Sardou]. 
Chapman and Hall. ros. 6d. net. 


Methuen. 


FICTION 


The Wheel of Life (Ellen Glasgow). Constable. 6s. 

The Ancient Grudge (Arthur Stanwood Pier). Dean. 6s. 

The Mummy and Miss Nitocris (George Griffith). Laurie. 6s. 

The Lady of the Well (Eleanor Alexander), 6s.; Concerning Paul 
and Fiammetta (L. Allen Harker), 5s. Arnold. 

The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont (Robert Barr). Hurst and Blackett. 
6. 


The Divine Gift (R. M. Lewis). Lamley. 55. 

Miriam Lemaire, Money Lender (Coralie Stanton and Heath Hoskin). 
Cassell. 35. 6d. 

Loaves and Fishes (Bernard Capes). Methuen. 6s. 

The Expiation of the Lady Anne (Letitia Selwyn Oliver), 6s.; At 
Break of Dawn (Geoffery James), 3s. 6¢. Drane. 

Igdrasil (Winefride Trafford-Taunton), Grant Richards. 6s. 

Mara (Chris Healy). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Workshop of Religions (Arthur Lillie). Sonnenschein. 6s. 


HISTORY 


Port Arthur: the Siege and Capitulation (Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett). 
Blackwood. 215. net. 


L’Union Britannique (par Paul Hondeau). Paris: Rousseau. 5/7. 


| Wenhaston and Bulcamp, Suffolk (late Rev. J. B. Clare). Stock. 


2s. 6d. 
NATURAL HiIsTORY AND SPORT 


Longmans, 
6s. 6d. net. 
Nature Knowledge in Modern Poetry (Alexander Mackie). Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Laurie. 35. 6d. 
net. 
REPRINTS 


Anonymous Plays (Third Series), 1550-1565 ; The Dramatic Writings 
of Richard Wever and Thomas Ingelend (1550-1553). Early 
English Drama Society. 

The Psalter in English Verse (Keble), 2s. 6¢. net ; Poems (Christina 
Rossetti), 2s. 6¢. net ; Shakespeare’s Poems (2 vols.), 3s. net. 
Blackie. 

Arthur O’Leary (Charles Lever). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

Orley Farm (Anthony Trollope. 2 vols.) Lane. 35. net. 

The Pocket George Macdonald (Alfred H. Hyatt). Chatto and 
Windus. 2s. net. 

Beaumont and Fletcher (Text edited by Arnold Glover and A. R. 


Waller. Vol. II.). Cambridge: At the University Press. 
45. 6d. net. 

Brief Literary Criticisms (R. H. Hutton). Macmillan. 

Browning’s Dramatis Persone; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 


Is. 6d. net each. 
ScHOOL Booxs 


First Steps in Colloquial French (Albert Thouaille), 2s.; Précis 
Writing (H. Latter), 3s. 6¢.; The Medea of Euripides (H. 
Williamson), 2s. ; Reynolds’ Discourses (Prof. J. Findlay), 2s. 
net ; Chemistry Lecture Notes (G. E. Welch), ts. 6¢.; The 
Teacher’s Black-board Arithmetic (Part II.), 1s. 6¢@. Bilackie.* 

Practical Exercises in Chemistry (J. C. Donington). Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 

* We have also received from Messrs. Blackie several new volumes in 
each of series :—** English School Texts” (Edited 
by W. H. D. Rouse), 6a. each ; ** Little French Classics,” 4d. 
each ; ** Latin Texts” (Edited by W. H. D. Rouse), 6d. and 8d. 
each, 


(‘* Temple Classics ”). Dent. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology (Edited by James Mark 
Baldwin. Vol. III., Parts I. and II.) Macmillan. 42s. net. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct (Thomas Marshall). Unwin. 2!s. net. 

Symbolic Logic and its Applications (Hugh MacColl). Longmans. 
45. 6d. net. 

On Leprosy and Fish-eating (Jonathan Hutchinson). Constable. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Sociological Papers (Vol. II.). Macmillan. 

The Path of the Sun (William Sandeman). Manchester: Sherratt and 
Hughes. 


THEOLOGY 
The a of English Poetry (Charles William Stubbs). Dent. 
Ss. net. 
| The Anglican Church in Corea (C. J. Corfe). Rivington. 35. net. 


The Eye for Spiritual Things (Henry Melvill Gwatkin) ; Primitive 
Christian Education (Geraldine Hodgson) ; The New Reforma- 
tion (John A. Bain). Edinburgh: Clark. 45. 6d. net each. 

The Religion of All Good Men (H. W. Garrod). Constable. 5,5. net. 


(Continued on page 344.) 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
By the Author of ‘The Rambling Rector.” 


THE LADY OF THE WELL. 


By ELEANOR ALEXANDER. 
A New Satire by the Author of ‘‘ The Seething Pot.” 


H YAC l N T H e ByGEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


SPECTATOR.—“ ‘ Hyacinth’ must be added to the list of books essential 
to the bar pene og of the Irish problem and the Irish character, and in serious 
interest fully equals its predecessor. This engrossing and admirably written 


novel.” 


THE HOUSE OF SHADOWS. 
By REGINALD J. FARRER. (Second Impression.) 
SCOTS.MAN.—“ An able and impressive story.” 


F L L Y e By EDITH RICKERT. 


STANDARD,—** Folly’ is a novel of distinguished cleverness, there is no 
doubt about that.” 


COURT JOURNAL.—“ ‘ Folly’ is a work which all women will read with 
pleasure.” 


A Book about Children for Grown-ups. 


CONCERNING PAUL AND FIAMMETTA. 


3y L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “ The Intervention of the Duke,” 
&c. With a Preface by Kate DovGtas Wiccix. Crown 8yo. 5s. 
— POST.—“ Mrs. Allen Harker’s small friends are very enter- 
ning. 


THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 


With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A., Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Two Vols. crown 4to. 30s. net. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Monal Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Svo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of ‘‘ Facts and Ideas,” “* Knowledge is 
Power,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUR WATERWAYS. 


A History of Inland Navigation considered as a Branch of Water Conservancy. 

By URQUHART A. FORBES, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 

W. H. R. ASHFORD. With a Map especially prepared to illustrate the book. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE 
TRANSITION IN AGRICULTURE. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of ‘‘ Railways and their Rates,” “The Organi- 
sation of Agriculture,” &c. With Map and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. ss. net. 
[Ready next week. 


WESTERN CULTURE IN 
EASTERN LANDS. 


A Comparison of the Methods adopted by England and Russia in the Middle East. 
By ARMINIUS VAMBERY, C.V.O., Author of “ Travels in Central Asia,” &c. 
Medium 8vo. ras. net. x 


THINGS INDIAN. 


By WILLIAM CROOKE, Editor of “ Hobson-Jobson.” Demy 8vo. ras. net. 
This work proposes to do for India what Mr. Basil Chamberlain's ‘‘ Things 
Japanese ” has done for Japan : to record a large quantity of interesting information 
which belongs neither to the Guide Book nor to History, but is essential to the 
proper understanding of both. [Ready next week. 


TWO NEW Gs. NOYELS. 


JACK DERRINGER. 


A Tale of Deep Water. By BASIL LUBBOCK, Author of ** Round the Horn 
Before the Mast.” 


THE HATANEE. * 


By ARTHUR EGGAR. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street,;+W. : 


A POWERFUL WRITER. 


Few books by new writers display such extra- 
ordinary power as is exhibited in Mr. Colin 
Dane’s work, which is one calculated to place 
the author, at a bound, in the front rank of 
fiction writers. All the components of a really 
good sensational novel will be found in this 
book, and the various startling incidents 
which follow each other closely are related 
in a manner which shows the master hand. 


OHN COLIN DANE 


A mysterious house with mysterious occupants, 
a haunted castle with a secret room, the dis- 
covery of a dead woman in a statue, amateur 
and professional detectives solving a mystery 
—are all introduced in a fresh and original 
manner, and the reader follows each develop- 
ment of an ingenious plot with breathless 
interest. As a foil to the sensational side of 
the story there is a delightful love interest 
delicately treated and refreshingly human. 


“The Hidden House,” by John Colin Dane. 
NOW READY. With 8 Illustrations by Alfred 
Pearce. 6s. 


THE HIDDEN HOUSE. 


} CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltp., Lonpon ; 


And all Booksellers. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 
AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 


(Founded January 1386.) 
THIRD SERIES. APRIL 1906. Vol. XXI. No. 42. 


Contents. 
ASIA. 
A. Yusur Aut, M.A., LL.M. : ‘‘ Civic Life in India.” 
Suarku Apput Qapir, B.A.: “ Young India: its Hopes and Aspirations.” 
S. M. Mitra, M.R.A.S. : “‘ The Partition of Bengal and the Bengali Lan- 


uage.” 
J. F. Fiscuer, R.E,: Madras Irrigation and Navigation—A 
Reply.” 
COLONIES. 
Northern Nigeria.” 
ORIENTALIA. 
Proressor L. Mitts, D.D.: “‘Exilic Jewish Eschatology: In How Far 


was it Zoroastrian?” 
Proressor L. Mitts, D.D. :; *‘ Zarathustra, Philo: The Achamenids and 


Israel. 
A. H. Kissany, B.A. (Beyrout): “ Arabic Verbs.” 
GENERAL. 
. Barxer: The Rural Industries of Japan.” 
E. Forrest: “ The Souls of Black Folk.” 

Generac H. A. Browne: ‘‘ The Yunan Expedition of 1875 and the Cheefoo 
Convention.” 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 

“ Akbar's Revenue Settlements.”—-“‘ Britain's Destiny: Growth or Decay?" — 
Industrial Depression: Its Cause and Cure.—National or International 
Currency.—Importance of Oriental Classical Studies.—-British Central 
Africa Provecterate.— Uganda Protectorate—Federated Malay States.— 
Livingstone College. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. ‘ 

ataka.—With the Abyssinians in Somaliland.—Part I. of the Tadhkiratu 

"L-Awliya of Muhammad ibn Abrahim Faridu 'd Din.—Colonial Adminis- 
tration.—Chinese at Home.—Gambia Colony and_Protectorate—The 
Babar-ndma.—Judah Hallevi's Kitab al Kozari.—British East Africa.— 
Bushido. — Shinto.—Dictionnaire Frang¢ais. Japonais.—Keshaping of the 
Far East, &c. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


NOTICB.. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4 424 


Half Year ,.. a S22 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all and Military Fees for in the Navy and 
ecognised by the Army Co 
APEX AMIN ATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Marcu 28-30. 
Apply to the Head er, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the | et al 
32 Sackville Street, London, W 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 20th, 30th, 

gist. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 

a 420 per annum, wil] be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 

per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only: and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 

confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 

TIONS of £10 or £20, or more. Senior Candidates must be under 15 and Junior 

Candidates under 14 on May 1st.— Apply to the Bursar, The College, 
Cheltenharn. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 


N EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, — to Girls under sixteen years of age, will be held 
at the School on APRIL ard, 4th, and sth. hese Scholarships exempt the 
holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the HEApMisTREss of the School. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, 1906. For full particulars apply to the 
Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 


° | ‘HE SUMMER SESSION will begin on Ma ay Ist, 

and Students then entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance 
Scholarships of the combined value of £360 in the following September, as well as 
tor = ore Medals, Scholarships and Prizes awarded during the period of 
studentship. 
aot * on have opened an additional fifty beds on the Medical side of the 
Hospi 
The numerous Hospital Appointments in both ee and Genera] Departments 
are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident Appointments 
are — with board and lodging. 

Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S., 


England. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will 
be forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply personally or by 
letter to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at wy MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM 


F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices: 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurce Avenue, London. 


For e apply to the -y firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & ¢ & 0. = CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


Pp & oO. SAILINGS GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
PT. KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAI TS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
TRAVEL 
At the Gates of the East (Lieut.-Col. J. P. Barry). 
6s. net. 


Western Culture in Eastern Lands (Arminius Vambéry). 
12s. net. 


Longmans, 
Murray, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1906. Scientific Press. 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1906. Horace Cox. 205. 

Music, Irish, A History of (Wm. H. Grattan Flood. 2nd Edition), 
Dublin : Browne and Nolan. 

Antiquary, The (Vol. XLI. Jan.-Dec. 1905). 


6s. net. 


Stock. 7s. 6d. 


Letters from Samoa 1891-1895 (Mrs. M. I. Stevenson. Edited by 
Marie C. Balfour). Methuen. 6s. net. 
The Bitter Cry of the Children (John Spargo). Macmillan. 6s. 6, 


net. 

Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1906. Dean, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Waterways, Our (Urquhart A. Forbes and W. H. R. Ashford), 
Murray. 12s, net. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Oprosire STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


**Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “ Sans-Pxis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear, 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to »easure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES 


“SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE TRUMAN COLLECTIONS. 
THE SECOND PORTION OF THE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will oma, at their House, No. 13 Street, 
Strand, W.C., on URSDA , Marc b 22, and ous da e o'clock 
precisely, the SECOND PORTION of the COLLECTION of YeNGRAVINGS 
of the late EDWIN TRUM AN, M.R.C. r 7 the Home Field, Putney, 
S.W., consisting of Satirical Prints, Caricatures, and other Humorous Subj ects, 
including the Works of Rowlandson, Gillray, Isaac and Robert Cruikshank, 
Hogarth, and others ; also Portraits of Remar able Characters—and Collections of 
Miscellaneous Prints on a variety of subjects. 
Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed ed two days Prior. 
"VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMIN ATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 27, and four following days, at One 
° ‘clock’ cisely, VALUABLE BOOKS, and Illuminated Hore and other Manu- 
scripts, Historical Documents, Autograph Letters, &c., including a Collection of 
Letters, Manuscripts, Documents and Printed Books eens to Napoleon Buona- 
parte—Original Manuscripts of Dr. John Brown (“* Rab”), Robert Burns, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, the Bateman Family (temp. Eliz.-Jas. I.), Sir Isaac Newton, Lord 
Bolingbroke, Tasso—Auto rm Manuscripts of Bret Harte’s Novels, and Letters 
of George Washington and Lord Byron —Pope’s Correspondence with Bathurst— 
Mr. H. Von Holtorp’s valuable Typographical and Xylographical Collections— 
Books in fine Bindings—Ben Jonson’s Bible —First and Early Editions of Early 
English Authors—Sporting Books—First wa of Modern Authors—A Series 
Original Engravings of Animals, by Jno. E. Ridinger—Early Printed and rare 
Foreign Books. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 


Pp. & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
y nding at the London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


botels and Boarding touses. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 

Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 

sunny winter climate. Sea and moorlan Genial companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from Wo 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000, 


i . andringham. Recommended by Dr. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED y+ vale AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: rene Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 
Telep : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OYAL TY of PAINTER- SICHERS, and 
AVERS, sa PALL MALL EAST, 
24th ANNUAL” EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY. 10 to 6. 
1S. 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, used 

where with unfailing success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., destroyed 

aod em at Sheffield Workhouse. Fig ee te by order to his Majesty the King 

.S., and Canon Kinton 

Rood, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post- -free). —HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Cooks 
oor 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price BR. Weekly. 
CONTAINS . 


A Complete Summary of Current Thought 


FROM 
Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFICES: 6 BELL’s BuILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Zstablished January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is the only Illustrated Periodical in existence appealing solely to 
the interests of 


His Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces, 


and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their senmonteve Stations. 
Other features include Leading Articles on the ‘‘Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal Intelligence, a Diary of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy Curonicte is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 


The “ A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
Trom the Office if required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8s. per annum, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of a Post Card addressed to THE MANnaGeR, Offices of the Army & Navy 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 

111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


‘“* Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well 
got up, of * London and Environs.’ ” 

“* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


LO N D oO N “A brilliant book.” — Times. 


“ Particularly good.”— Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND E:T. COOK, M.A. 
24 Maps and Plans. 


E NVI RONS. 60 Illustrations. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


4th Edition, Revised, 
5/- 


0 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 100 Iilus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Ware, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, cach. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & NEw York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 


THE PARRAL (MEXICO) 
RAILWAY AND MINING 


CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


Will issue a Prospectus 


ON MONDAY NEXT 
offering for Subscription 
£300,000 5 per Cent. CUMULATIVE 
PREFERENCE SHARES 


AND 


£400,000 5 per Cent. FIRST DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. 

Cor. Sir CHARLES EUAN-SMITH, K.C.B., C.S.I., 51 South 
Street, Park Lane, W. 

THE Honsie. H. A. LAWRENCE, 424 Salisbury House, London 
Wall, E.C. 


SOLICITORS FOR THE TRUSTEES. 
HYLAND, ATKINS & ROGER, 81 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


DIRECTORS. 

CHARLES COLIN MACRAE, Chairman Railway Debenture and 
General Trust Company, Limited, 3 Bank Buildings, E.C. 

Tue EARL OF DENBIGH, Chairman San Francisco del Oro 
Mines, Limited (Parral) and Director London Joint Stock Bank, 
Limited, Newnham Paddox, Lutterworth. 

CHARLES BILL, Director North Staffordshire Railway, Farley 
Hall, Cheadle, Staffs. 

Major-GENERAL GEORGE DE LA POER BERESFORD, 
Director Mysore Gold Mining Company, 31 Half Moon Street, 

Str THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B. (late 
Royal Engineers), 41 Courtfield Road, South Kensington, W. 


BANKERS. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, Princes 
Street, E.C., and all Branches. 


SOLICITORS FOR THE COMPANY. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C. 
GIFFORD, HOBBS, HASKELL & BEARE, Hanover Bank 
Building, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


BROKERS. 
Lonpon : GOVETT, SONS & CO., 6 Throgmorton Street, E.C., 
and Stock Exchange. 
EpinsurGH: H. GILMOUR & SHAW, 18 St. Andrew’s Square, 
and Stock Exchange. 
AUDITORS. 


GEORGE A. TOUCH & CO., Chartered Accountants, Basildon 
House, London, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem.) 


F. W. HEMMIN, Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be ob- 
tained from the Company’s Bankers and Brokers and 
at the Offices of the Company. 
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On Monday next the Subscription List of the 


ANGLO-BELGIAN 
LIMITED, 


WILL OPEN. 


The Company is issuing a Prospectus offering for 
subscription 100,000 Shares of £5 each, at a premium of. 
5s. per share, subscriptions for which will be received by 


the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Limited, in London, Alexandria 
and Cairo. 


THE DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
DIRECTORS. 

BARON GEORGE DE REUTER (Chairman), 86 St. James’s Street, London, S.W., and 
14 Rue de Lubeck, Paris, Director Reuter’s Telegram Company, Limited. 

JAMES DALISON ALEXANDER, 70 Cadogan Square, S.W., Director African Banking 
Corporation. 

JOHN 63 Wickham Road, Beckenham, Director Anglo-Egyptian Bank, ®NGLAND. 
Limited. 

FRANCIS FITZGERALD, 3 Pump Court, Temple, London, E.C., Barrister-at-Law, Director 
New General Traction Company, Limited. 

GEORGES CARLIER, Director of the Crédit Général Liégeois, Liége. 

JULES.GILBERT FRESON, Civil Engineer, Commissaire of the Crédit Général Liégeois, 
Liége. 

FLORENT LAMBERT (Docteur en droit), of Lambert and Ralli, 34 Avenue des Arts, { BELGIUM 
Brussels, Merchants and Contractors. 

EDOUARD WIENER, Sub-Manager of the Crédit Général Liégeois, Bruxelles. 

GUSTAVE LAMBERT, of Lambert and Ralli, Director Alexandria Tramway Company, 
Alexandria. 

LEON CARTON de WIART, D.C.L., Advocate, Cairo. 


MANAGER IN EGYPT. 
S. SANDISON DE BILINSKI, Cairo. 
BANKERS. 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK, LIMITED, 27 Clement's Lane, London, E.C., Cairo, and Alexandria. 
CREDIT GENERAL LIEGEOIS, Brussels, Liége, and Branches in Belgium. 


BROKERS. 
CREWS, LICHTENSTADT and CO., 38 Throgmorton Street, and Stock Exchange, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
WORTHINGTON EVANS, DAUNEY and CO., 27 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
RUSSELL, KERR and WYATT, Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Court, London, E.C., 
Cairo and Alexandria. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
G. T. BROADBRIDGE, F.C.1.S, 62 London Wall, London, E.C. 


EGYPT. 


Prospectuses and Application Forms can be obtained at the Offices of 
the Company, the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, or will be sent on receipt 
of a telegram addressed to “Lochaber, London.” 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


EIGHTY-FIRST REPORT. 


Of the Court of Directors to the Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders, held 
at the City Hall, Hongkong, on the 24th February, 1906. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have now to submit to you a General Statement of 
o affairs of the Bank, and Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st Decem- 

T, 1905. 

The net profits for that period, including $1,702,728.85, balance brought forward 
from last account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and due, and 
making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount to $4,864,395.72. 

The Directors recommend the transfer of $1,000,000 from the Profit and Loss 
—_—* to credit of the Silver Reserve Fund, which Fund will then stand at 

500,000. 

After making this Transfer and deducting Remuneration to Directors there 
remains for appropriation $3,849,395-72, out of which the Directors recommend the 
payment of a Dividend of O One Pound and Fifteen Shillings Sterling per Share, which 
at 4s. 6d. will absorb $622,222.22, and a Bonus of One Pound Sterling per Share, 
which at 4s. 6d. will absorb $355,555.55. 

The difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the Dividend 
and Bonus are declared, and 2/-;:, the rate of the day, amounts to 
$1,171,840.55. 


HONG KONG “AND SHANGHAI 


The Balance, $1,699,777.40, to be carried to New Profit and Loss Account. 


DIRECTORS. 


Mr. A. Haupt has been elected Chairman for the year 1906, and the Honourable 
Deputy-Chairman. 

Mr. H. Scuusart havin wept his seat on leaving the Colony, Mr. C. R. 
LENnzMANN has been invited to fill the vacancy; the appointment requires confir- 
mation at - Meeting. 


Mr. H. W. Stave, Mr. E. SHeviim and Mr. E. Goezz retire in rotation, 
but being digible for re-election, offer themselves accordingly. 
AUDITORS. 


The accounts have been audited by Mr. W. Hutton Ports and Mr. A. G. 
Woop, who offer themselves for re-election. 
H. A. W. SLADE, 


Chairman, 
Honckone, 8th February, 1906. 


BANKING CORPORATION. 


ABSTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
31st December, 1905. 


LIABILITIES. 
Silver Reserve Fund . ee ee oe oe 8, 500,000.00 
Marine Insurance Account .. ee oe os ve os oe 250,000.00 
Notes in Circulation :-— 
Authorised Issue against Securities deposited 
with the Crown Agents for the Colonies + $10,000,000.00 
Additional Issue authorised by Hongkong Ordi- 
nance No. 19 of 1900, against Coin lodged with 
the Hongkong Government oe ee ee _919531943-00 
19,053,943.00 
Current (Silver 
Accounts (Gold £4452,633 18, gd. = = 45,225,816.76 
115,299,848.32 
{é ilver .. oe oe oo $53,637,68 
Gold £5,223,024 6s. 1d.= ee $3,027; 
106,655,291.42 


Bills proce (including Drafts on London Bankers, Call Loans and 


| 


ASSETS. 
+ $47,297,668,18 


Cash 
Coin lodged with the Hongkong Government against "Note Circula- 
++ 10,000,000.00 


tion in excess of $10,000,000 .. oe 


Bullion in Hand and in Transit .. oo oo ee +e 6,199,658.38 
Indian Government Rupee Paper .. ee oe oe 1,975;978-33 
Consols, Colonial and other Securities .. oe oe 9, 368,392.05 


Sterling Reserve Fund Investments, viz. :— 


£570,000 24 Per Cent. Consols at 85 .. ee £484,500 
£250,000 lodged with the” 
Bank of England as a Special 
London 
£255,000 2} Per Cent. } at go 229, 500 
£325,0c0 Sterling Securities, written 
WN tO ee oe ee oe 286,000 


£ 1,000,000 $10,000,000.00 


Bills Discounted, Loans and ee oo ++ Sor, 144,181.55 


Short Sight Drawings on London Offi 

and Bullion Shipments) 16,180,101.20 | Bills Keceivable oo + 113,710,590.63 

Profit and Loss Account _.. ee ++ 4,864,395-72 < «se 
Liability on Bills of Exchange re-disccunted, 
44,406,868 178. 8d., of which £2,904,137 6s. 8d. 

ve since run off. 
$290,803,579.66 $290,803,579.66 
GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
31st December, 1905. 
Cr. 


Dr. 
To amounts written off :— 
Remuneration to directors .. ee oe ee ee $15,000.00 
1 158. per share on 80,000 = £140,000 at 4s. 2,222.22 
Bonus of per on Shares= £80,000 
Dividend adjustment account :— 
Difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the 
Dividend and are and rate of 
the day . oe oe oe e+ 1,177,840.55 
Transfer to silver reserve fand . ee oe ee os 1,000,000,.00 
Balance forward to next half-year oe ee ee 


$4,864,395.72 


By Balance of Undivided Profits, 30th $1,702,728.85 
Amount of Net Profits for the Six Months e 
December, 1905, after making 
d and doubtful debts, deducting all Expenses 
and Interest paid and due .. 


3,161 ,666.87 
84,864,395.72 


$4,864,3095.72 


STERLING RESERVE FUND. 


++ $10,000,000.00 


To Balance .. ee oe 


By Balance 30th June, 1905 oo oe od oe ++ $10,000,c00.00 


(invested in Sterling Securities. ) 


SILVER RESERVE 


To Balance ee ee es oe ++ '$9,500,000.00 


$9, 500,000.00 


J. R. M. SMITH, Chief Manager. 
C. W. MAY, Chief Accountant. 


FUND. 
By Balance 30th June, 1905 ee oe ++ $8,500,000.00 
$9,500,000.00 
A. W. SLADE, 
A. HA Directors. 
E. SALINGER, 


We have compared the above apeemens with the Rooks, Vouchers, and Securities at the Head Office, and with the Returns from the various Branches and 


and have found the same to be 
Honcxone, 8+h February, 1906. 


W. HUTTON POTTS, 
A. G. WOOD, Auditors. 
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The Saturday Review. 


17 March, 1906 


PART ONE. READY THIS WEEK. 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE WAY OF 


ATLASES. 
THE ATLAS 


WORLD’S COMMERCE. 


Edited by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., &c. 
1,000 AZAPS and DIAGRAMS, with Voluminous Text. 


The result of many Years of Labour in One Volume available to 
Everyone. To be issued in 22 Parts, published fortnightly. The 
price of each part is only Gd, net. Part I. is now ready. Part II. 
will be published on April 12th, and Fortnightly afterwards. 


We desire specially to bring before the notice of the commercial community in 
this country a new work of most exceptional interest—a work which ought to com- 
mand the attention of the British and American peoples in so far as they are inte- 
rested in the development of the trade of their countries. It is true that there is no 
dearth of statistical information about our commerce, but, to ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred, these endless complicated returns convey little or no real meaning. 
But, if they are translated into graphic form, then the facts are at once apparent. 
This is done in “Tug ATLAS oF THE Wor-v’s Commerce.” It is quite a revela- 
tion. It supplies what has hitherto been a real want in our everyday commercial 
education. We see at a glance the World’s Trade in every commodity ; we see our 
own share in it, and can contrast it with that of other countries. It also throws 
light on possible future developments. It supplies the knowledge which is indis- 
— to the Merchant who would master the facts and principles of commerce. 

To prove that this is no exaggerated statement, we can only refer you to the 
Atlas itself. It has only to be studied in order to appreciate its full value. 


The 22 Parts will be sent post free to any part of the World, 


as published, for 15/- (Fifteen Shillings), or are obtainable for 6d. 
each from any Newsagent or Bookseller. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


Each volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure.- These are in many cases made from works which have not 
previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of the principal 
Works of the Artist. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHER- TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Artuur Bett. 


HOOD. By PaQLO VERONESE. By Mrs. 
GIOV ANNI BELLINI. By Everarp ArTuurR BELL. 


MEYNELL. 
BOTTICELLI. By Ricuagp Davey. OF TITIAN. By 


SIR REYNOLDS. By  FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konooy. 


CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By BURNE-JONES. By Matcotm Bett. 
Sir James D, Linton, R.L. PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By 

VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Bacpry. ArsENE ALEXANDRE. 

GOZZOLI. By Hvucu Stokes. ROSSETTI. By Ernest Ravrorp. 


RAPHAEL, By Evocumne Sra.ev. By Evccumse 


VAN DYCK. By Hvcu Sroxes. LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By 
G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Paxtint. Henry Mies. 


“* Messrs. Newnes’ new celebrated series devoted to the great masters... 
excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to 
secure reproductions of some of the less known and least accessible of the painter's 
chief works.”"—Studio. 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED ARTS. 


A series of Volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing 
information of a really practical value to collectors and students. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the Illustrations, which are both numerous and of the highest 
quality, and include both Monochromes and Subjects in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net each. 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Know es. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Fenn. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenorick. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 
OLD PEWTER. By Matcotm Bett. 
FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By Henri Frantz. 
Will a strongly to collectors.” —Standard. 
*(Englisn Embroiae:y.)” “‘ The illustrations are numerous and beautiful.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


“From beginning to end always companionable, sincere, and instructive ; we 
can imagine no more useful and agreeable volume.”"—Systander. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S. 


NEW LIST. 


THE STORY OF A FAITHFUL WOMAN. 


TRAFFIC. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


With an Etched Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


No recent Novel has called forth such 
conflicting criticism as this is doing. On 
one hand great appreciation and sincere 
approval, on the other severe strictures 
for what is deemed unnecessary realism. 
All, however, single it out as a novel of 
very great interest. 
Patt Mati Gazette: “One of Se most vivid stories written during the past 


d 
Datty CHRONICLE: “— thoughtful, serious and notable achievement in the art 


of fiction.” 

Dairy “A piece of work, suggestive and provocative of 
thou 

Dairy News: “* Admira fly. done... of much independence of thought 
and feeling.” 


- TWO NEW NOVELS NOW IN DEMAND. | 
LADS OF THE FANCY. By Georce Bartram. 


“The spirit of health and adventure breathes into this story a virile charm. 
Suggests the fresh air, the smell of earth, and the open road. '—7'ridune. 


THE AMBUSH OF YOUNG DAYS. By Rosa- 
MOND LANGBRIDGE. 6s. 


“The writer has one precious gift—originality. Her books impress the reader 
with the freshness and force of her view of life....../ A gallery to remember.” inet 
Standa 


important Announcement.—On March 21 will be 
published Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC’S long-expected 


volume of Algerian Studies and Impressions. 


ESTO PERPETUA. 


By H. BELLOC, M.P. 


Illustrated with the Author’s own Sketches. Coloured 
Frontispiece. 5s. net. 


Orders should be placed at once with Booksellers and 
_ Libraries. 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN, By Cuances M. 


DOUGHTY, Author of ‘‘ Travels.in Arabia Deserta.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net each. 

“*Much interest and expectation have been ro:sed by the announcement of ‘ The 
Dawn in Britain,’ by Charles M. Doughty, author of * Travels in Arabia Deserta,’ 
perhaps the most eloquent and characteristic book written ia Eaglish prose for at 
least a generation."—Sritish Weekly. 


Vol. I. By WALTER AMELUNG. 170 Illustrations. 
Vol. I. By H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and roo Illustrations. 
Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 10s. net. 

Review by Mr. Hersert Paut in the /ridune.—‘‘ As good a book of its kind 
as could well be imagined. Erudite without being pedantic. Easy to hold and 
attractive to the eye. Illustrated with excellent photographs. Oae puts them 
down with mingled feelings of admiration for what they have achieved and wonder 
at the riches they cannot exhanst.” 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By 


W. D. McKAY, R.S.A. With 50 [lustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By A. J. 


FINDERG. 50 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Based on examples easily accessible, this volume formsa handy and popular guide 
to the water-colours in the great public collections. 


POEMS BY T. STURGE MOORE. 


Now Collected in One Volume. Bound in linen, square crown S$vo. 65, net. 


2 CONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 
RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. By Francis 


MILTOUN, Author of “ Cathedrals of Northern France.” -With very many 
Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by Blanche McManus. 9 Maps. 
Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis Mittoun- 


Illustrated by BLANCHE McMaxvus. Uniform wih ' **Normandy.” 6s. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoopr & 
348 St. Paul, Cove 


New-street at Squens, E.C., and Published by RecinatD Wesster Pace, at the Office je 
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